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trained  by  a  good  method  he  would  have  attained 
high  rank ;  but  his  master,  who  was  an  Italian,  pre¬ 
ferred  taming  his  delicacy  of  hearing  to  profit, 
rather  than  Mining  him  up  by  rule.” 

“  Ah  !  Munito  was  no  classic.  But  pray  tell  me, 
did  he  then  belong  to  the  romantic  school  ?  ” 

**  Not  a  bit  more  than  he  belonged  to  the  classical 
school.  All  his  talents  lay  in  ol^ying  his  master’s 
signab.  Munito  walked  gravely  around  the  table, 
assuming  the  airs  of  a  member  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  ;  but  incapable  as  he  was  of  reading  or  distin- 
gubhing  colors,  he  never  stopped  to  pick  up  the  bit 
of  pasteboard  except  when  his  master  gave  him  the 
signal.  Munito’s  master  stood  with  his  hand  in  his 
breeches  pocket  He  would  snap  a  finger-nail  or  a 
tooth-pick,  and  this  click,  though  so  slight  as  to  es¬ 
cape  the  attention  of  the  spectators,  was  caught  by 
the  dog’s  ear,  and  who  instantly  received  the  reward 
of  hb  criminal  comedy.  He  was  given  a  bonbon. 
Do  you  know  of  what  that  so-called  bonbon  was 
made  ?  ’T  was  nothing  but  bread  and  meat  hashed 
fine  and  rolled  in  the  shape  of  a  ball ;  but  there  was 
no  more  sugar  in  it  than  there  is  in  a  black-draught. 
Such  cheating  really  deserves  the  brand  of  history. 
If  you  think  1  speak  harshly  of  Munito,  my  excuse 
b,  he  b  dead.  We  owe  nothing  but  truth  to  dead 
dogs  as  well  as  dead  men.” 

^eing  from  this  explanation  how  completely  I 
might  gratify  my  curiosity  bv  further  conversation 
wiUi  Mile.  Bianca’s  master,  I  begged  him  to  give  me 
a  sketch  of  the  course  of  study  £us  pupil  had  gone 
through. 

He  said :  “  We  adopt  with  animals  we  would 
teach  the  same  system  we  adopt  with  men.  We  go 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  There  is  one  book 
which  I  know  by  heart,  because  I  look  upon  it  as 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  —  M.  Emile  de  Tarade’s 
treatise  on  dc^-trmning.  He  b  a  professor  of  com¬ 
parative  physiology.  I  have  followed  implicitly  the 
method  indicated  by  that  author.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  one  better.  'The  thing  to  be  done  before 
everything  else  b  to  win  the  love  of  the  animal 
whoK  intellect  b  to  be  developed,  and  not  to  inspire 
it  with  fear,  as  too  many  persons  arc  disposed  to 
think.  Blows  stupefy  the  animal ;  whereas  when  one 
is  gentle  and  patient  with  it,  one  is  surprised  by  the 
progress  of  its  intellect.  Is  it  not  the  same  with 
children,  especially  with  dull  children  ?  The  more 
rudely  you  treat  them,  the  more  stupid  they  become. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  docility  of  a  dog  is  equalled 
only  by  hb  desire  of  pleasing  his  master.  The  mo¬ 
ment  he  understands  what  you  wbh  him  to  do,  he 
obeys.  Nevertheless,  as  nothing,  not  even  dogs,  are 
perfect  on  earth,  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  your 
pupil,  being  in  an  unfavorable  mood,  will  pretend  he 
does  not  understand  you,  to  avoid  taking  the  trouble 
of  obeying  you.  When  he  does  so,  punbh  him. 
But  punish  him  as  Michelet  would  have  a  faithless 
wife  punished,  namely,  by  rolling  your  eyes  at  him, 
and  striking  him  lightly  with  a  rose.” 

“  Which  has  no  thorns  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  which  b  thornless.  A  fillip  on  the  nose  b 
the  best  corporal  punishment  under  these  circum¬ 
stances.  'The  animal  who  knows  perfectly  well  what 
he  b  doing,  and  who  b  able  to  appreciate  your  mod¬ 
eration,  returns  instantly  to  better  sentiments  and 
sues  for  pardon  by  doubling  hb  zeal.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  dog’s  education  b  extremely  difficult,  and 
it  requires  boundless  patience  on  the  master’s  part. 
But  alter  giving  lessons  for  twenty  or  twenty-five 
days,  according  to  the  rules  of  a  rational  method, 
the  teaoher  b  delighted  with  the  progress  of  the  dog. 


and  with  the  intellect  he  exhibits,  which  is  far 
bemnd  that  commonly  assigned  to  him.” 

1  spare  the  reader  the  particulars  of  the  means 
(often  extremely  ingenious)  which  Mile.  Bianca’s 
master  told  me  he  used.  He  b  now  laboriously  en¬ 
gaged  training  another  pug-dog,  who  gives  bright 
hopes  of  dbtinction,  and  a  shepherd’s  dog,  who  is 
studying  a  part  in  a  pastoral  drama.  I  asked 
this  odd  tutor,  “^Vhat  progress  has  the  pug-dog 
made  ?  ” 

“  He  knows  all  his  letters,  and  b  beginning  to 
spell.” 

“  Really  ?  And  pray  how  do  you  teach  him  to 
spell  ?  ” 

“  How  do  I  teach  him  to  spell  ?  Why,  just  as 
children  are  taught.  Judge  for  yourself.” 

He  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  primary-school  prim¬ 
er,  and  the  pug  took  hb  lesson  in  my  presence.  The 
dog  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  table,  and  bits  of 
pasteboard  containing  letters  were  laid  all  around  it. 
The  tutor  would  with  his  finger  point  out  some 
letter  in  the  primer,  and  the  dog,  after  looking  at  it, 
would  fetch  it  from  among  the  bits  of  pasteboard. 
Next  came  spelling  exercises.  The  tutor  would  say 
“  b,”  “  a,”  —  “  ba.”  'The  dog  would  fetch  bits  of 
pasteboard  bearing  the  two  letters  “  ba.”  He 
would  sometimes  make  a  mistake,  and  then  the 
tutor  would  gently  scold  him  as  a  mother  docs  a 
child. 

The  tutor  added :  “  To  deserve  the  title  of  learned 
dog,  a  dog  ought  not  only  to  know  how  to  read, 
but  to  distinguish  colors,  know  figures,  playing- 
cards,  a  certain  number  of  substantives  and  prepo¬ 
sitions, —  at  least  so  far  as  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  upon,  below,  before,  behind,  etc.  And  if, 
besides  making  him  learned,  you  wish  to  make  him 
a  good  body-servant,  you  may  do  so  easily  by  culti¬ 
vating  hb  intelligence.  You  have  but  to  teach  him 
the  name  and  residence  of  your  friends,  and  of  your 
baker,  butcher,  grocer,  fishmonger,  etc.,  to  enable 
you  to  send  him  on  errands.  Here  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  dog  end  ;  he  is,  after  the  orang¬ 
outang  and  the  chimpanzee,  the  most  intelligent 
animal  in  the  world.” 

All  this  I  saw  and  heard  ;  and  I  confess  that  my 
visit  to  Mile.  Bianca  was  an  excellent  philosophical 
lesson. 

It  is  inconceivable  in  the  presence  of  evidence 
of  intelligence  like  the  foregoing,  given  by  the 
dog,  and  which  is  familiar  to  everybody,  that  a 
genius  like  Descartes  should  have  ventured  to  deny 
animab  every  trace  of  intellect  and  make  them 
mere  animated  machines.  Thb  theory  of  the 
“  mere  automatism  ”  of  animals,  advanced  in  the 
“  Discourse  on  Method,”  had  a  wonderful  success. 
M.  Flourens  says :  “  People  began  to  tire  of  the  old 
quarrels  about  Aristotle.  New  subjects  for  discus¬ 
sion  —  that  eternal  necessity  of  schoob  —  were 
wanted.”  Let  me  add,  that  the  especial  object  of 
Descartes’s  metaphysics  was  to  aid  Christian  spirit¬ 
ualism.  It  was  necessary  to  give  satisfaction  —  de¬ 
spite  the  evidence  of  facts  and  of  common  sense  — 
to  the  singularly  proud  opinion  that  God  created 
everything  —  animab  and  things,  the  moon,  sun, 
and  firmament  —  for  the  exclusive  use  and  pleasure 
of  man.  Man  alone  could  have  a  soul,  in  other 
words  a  mind,  and  thereby  domineer  it  over  all 
creation  ebe,  hb  very  humble  slave. 

This  b  all  excellent  well  in  its  way,  nevertheless, 
as  all  animab  were  created  solely  to  please  or  to 
serve  man,  how  is  it  possible  to  master  astonbhment 
when  one  sees  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  crocodiles 
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devour  their  lord  and  master  when  they  get  a  good 
chance  ?  Saving  the  respect  I  owe  to  better  judges, 

I  must  say  the  pleasure  and  use  the  swallowee  gets 
from  the  swallower  are  rather  impalpable.  It  is 
only  too  evident  that,  when  a  crocodile,  a  shark,  a 
tiger,  a  lion,  a  bear,  or  a  wolf  devour  a  man,  it  is 
man  who,  under  these  circumstances,  is  made  for 
the  animal,  —  the  animal  clearly  is  not  made  for  man. 

Nobody  now-a-days  looks  upon  animals  as  mere 
machines,  without  knowledge  or  sentiment.  This 
theory  —  which  may  be  called  an  immoral  theory, 
because  it  justifies  ill  treatment  of  the  most  usel'ul 
and  most  alTectionate  domestic  animals  —  was,  even 
in  Descartes’s  days,  victoriously  combated  by  a 
great  many  authors.  M.  Flourens  says  that  most  of 
these  works  deserve  to  be  read.  In  that  by  Father 
Pardies  and  that  by  Borellier  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
philosophical  force.  In  Father  Daniel’s  work  there 
IS  sprightliness.  Father  Boujeaut’s  treatise  is  an 
ingenious  pleasantry ;  he  insists  that  animals  are 
nothing  but  devils,  and  so  explains  how  they  think, 
understand,  and  feel.  It  is  the  acutest  criticism 
and  most  formal  converse  of  Descartes’s  proposition. 
Descartes  refuses  everything  like  intellect  to  ani¬ 
mals.  Father  Boujeaut  insists  that  they  have  so 
much  intellect  that  nothing  but  devils  could  so  well 
have  stocked  them.  Until  philosophy  had  enlight¬ 
ened  minds  clouded  by  superstition,  belief  in  infer¬ 
nal  contracts  was  universal,  and  in  those  days  the 
Devil  otlcn  assumed  the  shape  of  some  animal.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  it  was  in  the  shape  of  a  black  cat 
that  Old  Nick,  in  1613,  contrived  to  slip  into  a 
women’s  convent  at  Lille,  —  the  convent  of  Bri- 
gittines,  founded  by  Nicholas  de  Montmorency. 
Chronicles  of  the  time  tell  us  that  the  nuns  looked 
with  horror  upon  confession,  and  gave  themselves 
to  anger  and  despair.  They  all  languished  in  their 
cloister.  Two  holy  fathers  set  to  work  to  exorcise 
the  nuns.  The  struggle  was  long  between  Heaven 
and  Old  Nick.  One  of  the  nuns,  Simonne  Dourlet, 
irritated  to  see  victory  so  long  doubtful,  took  the 
heroic  part  of  running  away  to  Valenciennes,  where 
she  secretly  married  a  young  man  of  Lille.  She 
unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  Father  Dooms, 
a  terrible  Dominican  friar.  He  put  her  to  the 
question ;  dislocated  her  limbs,  and  at  last  burned 
her  at  the  stake. 

After  Descartes,  who  made  animals  mere  automa¬ 
ta,  came  BuiTon,  who  declared  them  to  be  “  mixed 
automata.”  He  says :  “  I  accord  everything  to  ani¬ 
mals  except  thought  and  reflection.  They  have 
sentiments  even  in  a  higher  degree  than  we  men 
have  them.  They  likewise  have  consciousness  of 
their  present  existence,  but  they  have  none  of  their 
past  existence.  They  have  sensations,  but  they  lack 
the  faculty  of  comparing  them  ;  namely,  the  power 
which  produces  ideas,  for  ideas  are  nothing  but 
compared  sensations,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
associations  of  sensations.” 

It  is  impossible  to  show  one’s  self  in  so  few  lines 
less  of  an  observer  and  less  of  a  logician.  How  is 
it  possible  to  reconcile  in  an  animal  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  aetual  existenee  and  the  absence  of 
thought  ?  Is  it  possible  to  discern  anything  what¬ 
soever  without  thinking  ?  Again,  who  has  not  ob¬ 
served  dogs  show  hesitation  ?  What  is  hesitation 
but  the  act  of  comparing,  of  weighing  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  things ;  or,  in  one  word, 
of  reflecting  ?  Is  it  not  indisputably  clear  that,  save 
his  instinctive  movements,  no  animal  can  act  unless 
he  is  moved  by  an  idea  ? 

Take,  for  example,  two  dogs,  instanced  by  M.  de 
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Tarade,  Braque  and  Philax,  which  belonged  to  M. 
Leonard,  an  inspector  of  customs.  One  of  them 
was  told :  “  Go  near  the  lady  in  the  rose-colored 
dress.”  The  dog  went  stiaight  to  the  lady  desig¬ 
nated  ;  he  was  directed  to  her  by  the  color  of  her 
dress.  “  Ask  that  lady  for  her  thimble.”  TTie  lady 
offered  to  the  d<»  her  handkerchief,  her  gloves, 
needle-case,  etc.  The  dog  stood  in  front  of  her. 
She  gave  him  her  thimble ;  he  at  once  bore  it  to  his 
master.  Each  of  these  dogs  could  play  dominos. 
If  he  had  in  his  “  hand  ”  (his  master  never  gave  him 
more  than  four  dominos  at  a  time)  a  domino  which 
matched  the  domino  you  laid  down  before  him,  he 
never  failed  to  play  it  against  your  piece,  and  he  in¬ 
variably  placed  it  right.  If  he  was  sullen,  he  was 
heard  groaning  in  a  very  ludicrous  manner.  Ob¬ 
serve,  adds  M.  de  Tarade,  who  saw  these  dogs,  these 
several  feats  were  performed  by  these  animids  out  of 
the  presence  of  their  masters. 

\l^o  will  venture,  after  such  examples,  to  be  so 
absurd  as  to  pretend  that  these  dogs  act  without 
thinking  ?  This  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  pug- 
dogs  play  dominos  instinctively.  Instinct  and  in¬ 
telligence  are  two  faculties,  perfectly  distinct  facul¬ 
ties,  which  naturalists  have  often  confounded  togeth¬ 
er.  Hence  the  contradictions  of  philosophers  upon 
the  intellect  of  animals.  Condillac,  in  his  “  Treatise 
on  Animals,”  which  was  directed  chiefly  against  Buf- 
fon,  shows  himself  (luminous  and  sure  as  that  great 
mind  was)  under  two  different  aspects:  admirably 
clear  and  accurate  so  long  as  he  is  discussing  the  in¬ 
tellectual  operations  of  animals, — subtle,  confused, 
embarrassed,  when  he  attempts  to  discuss  their  “  in¬ 
stinctive  operations.”  Buffon  acknowledges  that  ani¬ 
mals  feel.  Condillac  has  no  difficulty  in  proving  to 
him  that  if  animals  feel,  they  feel  as  we  feel.  Animals 
feel  and  men  feel ;  this  word  must  mean  the  same  thing 
in  both  instances,  otherwise  to  feel,  when  applied  to 
animals,  is  a  word  with  which  no  idea  is  associated. 
But  as  soon  as  Condillac  attempts  to  discuss  instinct, 
which  he  defines  “  intelligence  by  habit,”  he  loses  all 
his  advantages.  G.  Leroy  is  no  ^tter  observer  than 
Condillac  v^en  he  asserts  that  “  the  instinct  of  ani¬ 
mals  rises  to  intelligence  by  the  repeated  action  of  sen¬ 
sation  and  the  exercise  of  the  memory.”  To  sustain 
his  system,  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  mi¬ 
grations  of  birds  “  are  the  ihiit  of  an  education  p^ 
petuated  from  race  to  race.”  He  is  mistaken,  ^e 
migrations  of  birds  are  nothing  but  the  effect  of 
instinct.  Would  you  have  evidence  of  intelligence 
in  an  animal  ?  Cuvier  pretended  one  day  as  if  he 
was  going  to  climb  a  tree  where  a  young  orang¬ 
outang,  which  he  was  studying  in  the  Garden  of 
Plants,  had  stationed  himself.  What  did  the  monkey 
do  ?  He  began  to  shake  the  tree  with  might  and 
main,  to  frighten  the  eneiw  who  came  to  disturb 
him.  Cuvier  went  away.  'The  animal  ceased  shak¬ 
ing  the  tree.  Cuvier  returned  to  the  tree.  The 
animal  again  began  to  shake  it.  Cuvier  says: 
“  However  this  action  may  be  regarded,  it  will 
scarcely  be  possible  to  avoid  seeing  in  it  the  result 
of  a  combination  of  ideas,  and  to  do  otherwise  than 
to  confess  that  the  animal  who  is  capable  of  it  p^ 
sesses  the  faculty  of  generalizing  his  ideas.  The 
orang-outang  evidently  reasoned  from  himself  to 
others.  More  than  once  the  violent  agitation  of 
bodies  on  which  he  was  placed  had  alarmed  him. 
He  consequently  reasoned  from  the  fear  he  had  felt 
to  the  fear  others  would  feel ;  or,  in  other  words,  he 
deduced  a  general  rule  from  a  particular  circum¬ 
stance.”  How  far  removed  we  are  from  Descartes’s 
“  mere  automata  ” ! 
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SOMETHING  TO  MY  ADVANTAGE. 

“If  Miss  Christina  Smith  will  apply  in  person  at 
the  office  of  Messrs,  liudge  and  Flinch,  104  I.iega!ity 
Lane,  she  may  hear  of  something  to  her  advantage.” 

I  was  busy  packing  a  hamper  of  new-laid  eggs  to 
send  to  our  cousins,  the  Smiths  of  Westminster. 
There  was  something  in  the  hamper,  too,  besides 
eggs.  A  fine  fat  turkey,  a  goose  even  yet  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  fatness  and  fineness,  and  I  for^t  how 
many  pounds  of  fresh-churned  butter.  We  were 
country  Smiths,  —  Smiths  famous  for  our  produce  of 
these  things,  which  we  had  the  idea  were  not  so 
easily  eomo  by  in  WestminsU>r.  At  all  events,  the 
Westminster  Smiths,  with  whom  our  relationship 
was  almost  a  tradition,  for  that  branch  of  the  family 
had  long  been  settled  there,  and  we  of  the  country 
had  not  seen  the  town  for  two  generations,  while  it 
was  almost  as  long  since  Westminster  had  eorae 
down  to  Devonshire.  Well,  I  was  going  to  say, 
that  these  unseen,  unknown  city  cousins  of  ours, — 
though  at  other  times  we  heard  little  of  them, —  al¬ 
ways  responded  gratefulljr  and  speedily  on  receipt 
of  the  hampers,  which  twice  in  the  year,  for  as  long 
as  I  can  remember,  and  a  great  deal  longer,  too,  I 
dare  say,  it  was  the  custom  of  us  Devonshire  Smiths 
to  send  them.  There  was  the  Midsummer  hamper 
and  the  Christmas  hamper.  No  matter  what  eom- 
monly  filled  the  former,  it  was  the  Christinas  hamper 
I  was  now  packing,  and  its  contents  I  have  already 
told  you. 

The  best  and  safest  wa^  of  packing  eggs  is  to 
wrap  each  one  separately  in  paper,  and  as  you  put 
them  in  the  hamper,  to  fill  up  the  crevices  with 
straw,  or,  better  still,  shreds  of  paper.  Of  all  the 
hundreds  1  sent,  never  was  a  single  egg  of  my  pack¬ 
ing  known  to  break  on  the  long  journey  to  West¬ 
minster,  as  our  cousins  testified  with  wondering  ad¬ 
miration. 

Well,  I  had  just  tom  off  a  piece  of  newspapier 
wherewith  to  enfold  the  egg  I  had  in  my  hand, 
when  the  paragraph  I  have  already  transcribed 
caught  my  eye,  riveted  my  attention,  and  caused  me 
to  suspend  operations  entirely.  Suspend  operations ! 
it  made  me  do  worse  than  that.  Made  me  drop  the 
egg  in  n^  hand,  which  immediately  smashed  on  the 
floor.  No  matter,  it  was  only  the  stone  floor  of  the 
kitchen,  where  it  would  do  no  harm,  though  even 
had  it  been  on  the  new  Brussels  carpet  in  the  parlor 
I  don’t  think  that  I  should  have  heeded  it.  My 
thoughts  had  flown  far  away  beyond  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  eggs  or  of  carpets,  and,  unlike  Alnaschar, 
that  unlucky  downfall  did  not  rouse  me  from  the 
vision  of  my  dream. 

“  Christina  Smith.”  That  was  my  name,  as  it  had 
been  m^  mother’s  before  me.  There  were  many 
Smiths  in  the  world ;  in  my  own  brief  and  narrow 
experience  I  knew  of  many  who  were  nothing  akin 
to  us.  But  Christina,  that  name  was  unique  in  our 
village,  and,  since  my  mother  died,  I  did  not  believe 
there  lived  another  Christina  Smith  either  there  or 
anywhere  beyond  it.  In  that  case  the  paragraph 
must  be  addressed  to  me.  But  Messrs,  liudge  and 
Ffinch,  how  should  they  ever  have  heanl  of  me  V  — 
poor  little  rustic  me !  Much  more  likely,  it  seemed, 
that  I  should  have  heard  of  them,  eminent  London 
attorneys,  yet  I  never  had.  Their  eminence  was, 
^  the  way,  pur  et  simple  the  gift  of  my  own  brain. 
Imen,  how  should  I  get  to  these  gentlemen  ?  “  Ap¬ 
ply  in  peiwn,”  the  advertisement  said.  Here  was 
1,  living  with  Aunt  Sarah,  all  by  myself,  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  away  from  London,  how  should  1 


manage  to  go  there  V  I,  who  had  never  been  out  of  j 
my  native  Devonshire  all  my  life.  Yet,  on  the  other  j 
hand,  how,  having  heard  of  that  something  to  my 
advantage,  how  could  I  keep  away?  With  the 
wondrous,  the  infinite  grace  of  the  unknown,  that 
something  enchanted  and  dazzled  my  view.  Did  It  ; 
mean  wealth?  and  how  much?  Enough  for  my 
fancy  to  build,  without  the  help  of  genii,  a  palace 
beautiful  as  Aladdin’s.  I  bad  read  with  delight  the  / 
“  Arabian  Nights,”  and  they  were  always  a  ready  ; 
book  of  reference  for  my  day-dreams. 

Though  I  had  never  seen,  of  course  I  had  dreamt  | 
of  my  fairy  prince  before  now.  I  was  nineteen  j 
years  old.  Eggs  and  poultry,  the  matter-of-fact  < 
realities  of  my  every-day  life,  the  absolute  seclusion  ■ 
of  our  pretty  cottage  home,  embosomed  in  its  sliade  : 
of  trees,  none  of  these  things  had  sufficed  to  shut  ^ 
out  the  vision.  My  prince  was  not,  however,  like 
my  palace,  after  the  copy  of  Aladdin.  1  had  always  j 
rather  objected  to  the  tailor  parentage  of  that  hero,  ; 
as  well  as  a  few  other  things.  But  the  ideal  prince  ' 
would  be  sure  to  come  to  the  ideal  palace,  and  ideal  ' 
happiness  would  follow  in  his  train,  not  for  uiyself  j 
only,  but  for  everybody  I  loved. 

“  Something  to  my  advantage.”  Again  I  read  the  ‘ 
advertisement  on  the  piece  of  torn  newspaper,  and 
had  just  decideil  to  carry  it  to  Aunt  Sarah,  and  i 
hear  what  she  would  say  about  it,  w'hen  Martha  j 
came  into  the  kitchen.  Martha  was  our  maid-of-all-  ; 
work,  a  good  honest  soul  as  ever  was.  but  plain  in  ^ 
person,  plain  and  practical,  too,  in  mind.  She  was 
young,  —  almost  as  young  as  I  was,  —  but  I  do  not  ] 
believe  she  had  ever  dreamt  of  a  prince,  or  even  of  ■' 
an  ideal  butcher,  baker,  or  farmer’s  man.  She  was 
fond  of  me,  though,  and  I  thought  I  would  tell  my 
good  fortune  to  her  before  I  went  to  Aunt  Sarah. 
Martha’s  eye  had  lighted  at  once  on  the  broken  egg 
on  the  kitchen  floor.  | 

“  Yes  I  did  it ;  but  never  mind,  Martha,  you  can  i 
get  a  cloth  and  wash  it  away,  and  the  floor  will  be  | 
no  worse,  and  eggs  will  soon  be  as  cheap  as  dirt  to  i 
us,  so  it  docs  n’t  matter  for  one  broken.” 

“  Lor,  miss,”  said  Martha,  staring,  “  then  you  won’t  i 
be  for  sending  any  more  on  ’em  to  I.ionaon  town.  ’ 
Folks  don’t  reckon  much  of  presents  that ’s  no  bet¬ 
ter  nor  dirt  to  them  as  sends  ’em.” 

This  was  not  worth  a  reply. 

“  Read  that,  Martha,”  I  said,  giving  her  the  i 
paper;  but  she  blundered  so  in  her  spelling  after 
she  had  passed  the  familiar  letters  of  my  name,  that 
I  snatched  it  away  impatiently,  and  read  it  myself 
aloud.  “There,  what  do  you  think  of  that?” 
There  was  triumph  in  the  tone  of  my  question,  but 
Martha’s  reply  dashed  it  just  a  little. 

“  Think,  Miss  Chrissy  I  why  I  think  as  I  should 
like  to  punch  that  Mr.  nudge’s  head  for  him  if  only 
I  could  get  a  sight  at  him.  Wh^'  could  n’t  he  write 
you  a  proper  letter,  and  send  it  by  the  post,  like 
honest  folk  does,  if  he  had  anything  to  say.  Instead 
of  putting  your  name  in  the  newspaper  for  all  the 
world  to  stare  at,  like  that  ?  ”  Martha  never  doubt¬ 
ed  the  advertisement  was  meant  for  me,  that  was 
ple.a8ant  hearing  for  me  in  the  midst  of  her  in¬ 
dignant  burst.  “  1  like  his  impudence,”  she  finally 
concluded. 

“  But,  Martha,  if  Mr.  Rudge  did  n’t  know  my 
address,  how  could  he  write  to  me  by  the  post  ?  ” 

“  Then  he  might  let  it  alone ;  you  don’t  know 
him,  and  if  he  knows  so  little  of  you,  how  should  he 
be  for  knowing  anything  to  your  advantage  ?  ” 

“  But  suppose  somebody  hu  left  me  a  fortune, 
Martha  ?  ” 
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Martha  shook  her  head  in  solemn  warning. 

«  O  Miss  Chrissy,  don’t  you  be  for  trusting  and 
going  after  that  bad  man.  The  parson  preached  the 
other  day  about  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing,  and  it ’s 
my  belief  this  here  Mr.  Rudge  is  one  of  them  there 
wicked  creatures.” 

“  Well,  Martha,  I ’m  going  to  tell  Aunt  Sarah  all 
about  it,  and  you  may  sure  I  sha’n’t  do  anything 
she  does  n’t  approve.”  And  I  left  the  kitchen  and 
went  my  way  to  the  parlor  as  I  spoke. 

Dear  Aunt  Sarah !  There  she  sat  in  her  old  arm¬ 
chair  by  the  fire,  her  knitting  in  her  hand,  whence 
she  looked  up,  smiling  her  own  bright  smile  on  me 
as  I  entered.  Such  a  dear  aunt  she  was.  She  had 
never  been  married,  and  she  was  nearly  fifty  years 
old  ;  but  she  was  n’t  the  least  like  an  old  maid,  not 
the  least  bit  fussy  or  fidgety,  or  prim,  or  cross- 
grained  ;  She  was  gentle  and  tbrbearing,  not  to  my 
shortcomings  only,  but  to  those  of  the  whole  world  ; 
she  had  a  sweet,  loving  temper,  and  was  altogether 
more  like  an  angel  than  any  one  I  have  ever  seen. 
She  was  sweet-looking,  too,  quite  lovely,  1  thought, 
with  her  small,  delicate  features,  and  neat  figure, 
always  so  exquisitely  though  so  plainly  dressed ; 
her  loveliness  was  not  in  the  least  impaired  to  my 
eyes  by  the  look  of  habitual  ill-health  on  her  face, 
and  the  silver  threads  that  mingled  thickly  with  her 
soft  brown  hair.  She  had  been  more  than  a  mother 
to  me  since  I  lost  my  own  when  I  was  hardly  ten 
years  old,  and  before  that  I  seemed  to  have  two 
mothers,  for  Aunt  Sarah  had  always  lived  with  us  ; 
the  two  were  much  alike,  and  I  scarcely  knew  then 
which  was  dearest.  My  father  had  died  when  1  was 
a  baby,  and  I  was  an  only  child,  so  now  Aunt  Sarah 
and  1  lived  alone  together,  and  were  all  in  all  to 
each  other.  We  were  poor,  but  had  enough  for  our 
simple  wants  in  the  cottage  which  was  our  own,  — 
enough  and  to  spare,  —  for  besides  the  half-yearly 
hampers  we  sent  the  Smiths  of  Westminster,  and  to 
some  others  in  our  own  rank  of  life,  there  were 
those  in  the  village  poorer  than  ourselves,  who 
blessed  Aunt  Sarah’s  charity,  not  once  in  the  half- 
year,  but  every  day  of  the  year. 

Well,  then.  Aunt  Sarah  looked  up  and  smiled  at 
my  entrance. 

“  Is  the  hamper  packed  already,  Chrissy  ?  ”  she 
said. 

“  No,  auntie,  dear ;  I  came  in  because  I ’ve  some¬ 
thing  to  show  you,”  and  I  gave  her  the  piece  of  the 
newspaper.  Aunt  Sarah  took  her  spectacles  from 
her  pocket ;  her  dear  eyes  had  been  failing  the  last 
year  or  two ;  she  could  knit,  but  not  read  without 
glasses.  She  had  soon  adjusted  them,  and  glanced 
through  the  few  lines  of  the  advertisement ;  but  she 
did  not  speak  immediately.  At  length,  almost  with 
a  sigh,  she  said,  — 

“We  have  been  very  happy  always,  Chrissy, 
have  n’t  we  ?  It  is  not  the  richest  people  who  are 
happiest,  dear  child.  1  don’t  think  I  would  wish 
for  riches  for  you.  But  this  may  n’t  be  riches,  it 
may  be  only  a  little  lent  you  by  the  good  God  to  do 
good  with.  The  advertisement  may  not  be  addressed 
to  you,  but  Christina  is  not  a  common  name,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  inquire.  I  will  write  to  our 
cousins  at  Westminster,  —  it  will  not  be  much  trouble 
for  them  to  go  to  Mr.  Rudge’s  office.” 

“  0  Aunt  Sarah,  but  it  says  Christina  Smith  is 
to  apply  in  person.  Couldn’t  I  go  to  London 
myself?  ” 

I  was  amazed  at  my  own  temerity,  and  Aunt 
Sarah  gazed  at  me  with  as  much  wonder  as  if  I  had 
proposed  a  journey  to  the  moon,  —  the  one  seemed 


to  her  almost  as  impracticable  as  the  other.  True, 
we  had  both  of  us  been  to  Exeter  more  than  once, 
and  there  was  railroad  all  the  way  from  Exeter  to 
London ;  but  Aunt  Sarah  had  never  travelled  by 
railroad  in  her  life,  had  never  trusted  me  to  do  so ; 
in  her  young  days  there  had  been  no  such  mode  of 
transit :  railroads,  balloons,  and  M.  Blondin’s  feats 
on  the  tight-rope,  they  were  all  fraught  with  strang;e 
peril  in  her  imagination. 

“  I  fear  not,  my  darling.  I  would  take  you  indeed 
if  I  could,  but  you  know  the  doctor  told  me  to  avoid 
all  excitement,  and  I ’m  afriiid  the  journey  would 
be  too  much  for  me.  I  must  take  care  of  my 
poor  health  for  your  sake,  Chrissy,  till  yon  have 
somebody  else  to  take  care  of  you.” 

How  could  Aunt  Sarah  think  I  would  be  so  self¬ 
ish  ?  I  would  not  have  had  her  go  for  the  world. 
But  I  was  young  and  strong,  —  I  should  not  be  afirsud 
even  of  the  railway  with  its  great  rampant  fire- 
engine,  and  I  had  been  thinking  —  By  degrees  I 
unfolded  my  plan.  Farmer  Mallard  would  drive 
me  to  Exeter ;  there  were  the  Bensons  there,  kind 
friends  with  whom  Aunt  Sarah  and  I  had  both 
stayed  before ;  they  would  be  so  glad  to  give  me  a 
bed  for  the  night ;  they  would  take  me  to  the  rail¬ 
way  station  the  next  morning,  see  me  safely  into  the 
train,  and  I  should  reach  London  before  dark,  even 
though  the  time  was  Christmas,  and  the  days  were 
short.  And  would  not  the  Westminster  Smiths  meet 
me  there  at  the  station,  and  let  me  stay  with  them 
for  a  week  ?  A  week  would  be  quite  sufficient  time 
to  settle  all  my  business  with  Messrs.  Rudge  and 
Ffinch,  —  how  important  I  felt  as  I  uttered  these 
words  !  —  and  not  long  enough  for  dear  Aunt  Sarah 
to  feel  lonely,  and  miss  me  much.  The  Westmin¬ 
ster  Smiths  had  always  written  such  kind  letters  on 
receipt  of  the  hampers,  and  manifested  such  warm 
interest  in  their  dear  cousin  Christina,  I  thought 
they  would  only  be  too  glad  to  have  a  week’s  visit 
from  her.  I  had  run  on  so  fast  that  Aunt  Sarah  had 
not  been  able  to  get  a  word  in,  but  as  she  noted  my 
eagerness,  her  face  had  changed,  and  I  saw  I  should 
persuade  her  according  to  my  wish.  1  had  told 
Martha  I  should  not  do  anything  Aunt  Sarah  did 
not  approve  —  ah !  but  did  n’t  Martha  and  I  both 
know  she  never  in  all  her  life  refused  her  approval 
to  anything  on  which  1  had  set  my  heart,  when  it 
was  not  araolutely  wrong?  And  there  was  no 
wrong  in  my  going  to  London. 

Aunt  Sarah  demurred  a  little  at  first  at  my  stay¬ 
ing  a  week  with  the  Westminster  Smiths ;  they 
might  not  like  it,  and  could  not  well  refuse,  if  she 
asked  it  as  a  favor.  And  she  did  n’t  like  asking 
favors  of  people  without  being  able  to  make  them 
some  return.  I  suggested  the  hampers  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a  return,  and  we  might  send  them 
oftener,  one  again  in  the  spring,  instead  of  waiting 
till  midsummer.  But  aunt  said  she  could  not  look 
upon  the  hampers  in  that  light,  they  were  only  by 
way  of  keeping  up  the  family  feeling  and  immemo¬ 
rial  custom.  And  then  a  bright  idea  struck  her. 

“  Suppose,  Chrissy,”  she  said,  “  that  when  I  write 
to  propose  that  you  should  spend  a  week  at  West¬ 
minster,  I  were  to  invite  one  of  our  cousins  to  return 
with  you  to  visit  us  in  Devonshire.  The  last  letter 
said  Eliza  Jane  was  delicate.  I  am  sure  our  pure 
country  air  would  be  of  service  to  her ;  for  my  own 
part  1  wonder  how  delicate  people  can  live  at  all  in 
the  heart  of  a  horrible  great  city.  Yes,  I  will  in¬ 
vite  Eliza  Jane,  —  I  believe  she  is  the  one  who  is 
just  of  your  age,  Chrissy.” 

I  agreed  cordially  in  the  invitation  to  Eliza  Jane. 
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“  And  you  ’ll  ■write  to-morrow,  auntie,  dear  ?  And 
when  may  I  go  ?  I  should  like  the  hamper  to  ar¬ 
rive  before  me  to  prepare  my  way.” 

“  My  dear,  don’t  impute  interested  motives  to  your 
cousins,  of  which  they  are  probably  incapable.  I  feel 
sure  they  will  love  you  for  yourself  when  they  come 
to  know  you.  Yes,  I  ’ll  write  by  to-morrow’s  post, 
and  yon  shall  go,  —  let  me  see,  —  I  should  like  you 
to  spend  Christmas  day  at  home  with  me,  —  suppose 
you  start  on  the  27th,  —  that  is,  if  we  hear  they  can 
do  with  you  at  Westminster?" 

How  good  Aunt  Sarah  was  to  me !  I  knew  how 
she  would  miss  me  during  that  one  short  week,  — 
me,  who  had  never  been  sep.arated  from  her  for  a 
single  day  before ;  I  knew  how  she  would  magnify 
and  dread  for  me  the  dangers,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
the  journey,  yet  she  said  not  one  word  further  against 
it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  her  sweet  smiling  face, 
did  all  she  could  to  help  me  on  my  way.  I  told  her 
what  Martha  had  said,  and  she  laughed  at  poor  Mr. 
Rudge  being  so  arbitrarily  turned  into  a  wolf. 

“  I  dare  say  he ’s  a  very  worthy  man,  my  dear,” 
siud  Aunt  Sarah.  “  Knowledge  about  property  and 
things  of  that  sort  comes  in  the  way  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  lawyers,  and  it ’s  quite  a  common  thing,  I 
believe,  to  advertise  in  the  newspapers  for  the  per¬ 
sons  who  have  a  claim,  whom,  indeed,  they  could 
address  in  no  other  way,  being  ignorant  of  their 
place  of  residence.” 

One  more  request  I  urged  on  Aunt  Sarah. 

“  Yon  won’t  tell  them  at  Westminster  why  I  want 
to  go  to  London,  only  say  I  have  some  business  to 
settle ;  let  me  tell  my  o'wn  story  when  I  get  there.  I 
must  tell  Martha  to  be  silent  too.” 

And  Aunt  Sarah  promised  it  should  be  in  this  also 
as  I  wished ;  and  then  I  kissed  her,  and  thanked  her 
many  times,  before  1  ran  away  to  finish  packing  my 
hamper. 

The  hamper  was  despatched,  the  letter  written 
and  posted  the  next  day.  In  due  time  came  the 
answer.  The  Westminster  Smiths  praised  the 
quality  of  goose  and  turkey,  butter  and  eggs,  and 
were  profuse  in  their  thanks  to  the  donors.  They 
thought  it  very  friendly,  too,  of  Cousin  Chrlssy  that 
she  would  propose  to  come  and  see  them ;  a  warm 
welcome  was  awaiting  her,  and  they  hoped  she  would 
find  she  liked  them  well  enough  to  stay  longer  than 
a  week.  If  she  would  say  what  time  she  would  leave 
Exeter,  father  would  know  when  the  train  reached 
London,  and  would  meet  it  on  arrival.  Perhaps, 
also.  Cousin  Chrissy  would  be  so  good  as  to  give 
some  description  of  herself  or  the  dress  she  wore,  to 
be  a  sort  of  guide  to  father  in  the  large  London 
station  where  so  many  people  were  forever  coming 
and  going.  For  similar  help  to  Cousin  Chrissy,  the 
writer  added,  —  father  Was  short  and  stout,  wore  a 
gny  overcoat,  had  a  red  face,  and  no  whiskers. 
Then  followed  many  thanks  for  the  invitation  to 
Eliza  Jane,  who  was,  indeed,  as  usual,  far  from  well ; 
and  the  doctor  said  change  of  air  was  all  she  wanted ; 
but  Eliza  Jane  was  shy  of  strangers,  so  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  arranging  about  her  visit 
to  Devonshire  until  she  had  seen  her  Cousin  Chrissy. 

Such  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  letter.  It 
could  not  have  been  kinder.  No  impertinent  curi¬ 
osity  was  betrayed  as  to  the  nature  of  my  business ; 
it  was  never  so  much  as  named.  The  thought  struck 
me  that  very  possibly  my  cousins  imagined  it  a  mere 
ruse  and  pt^xt,  and  that  my  journey  was  under¬ 
taken  simply  that  I  might  see  them,  and  the  great 
city  where  they  lived.  What  more  likely  than  such 
a  wish  on  my  part  ?  What  more  unlikely  than  that 


a  girl  of  nineteen,  —  they  knew  my  age,  it  having 
been  some  time  ago  by  letter  compared  and  found  to 
be  the  same  as  Eliza  Jane’s,  —  what  more  unlikely 
than  that  I  should  have  business  in  London  ?  Yet, 
likely  or  not,  I  had,  —  hatl  n’t  I  ? 

The  letter  could  not  have  been  kinder,  I  have 
said ;  yet  a  very  short  time  after  I  had  read  it.  Aunt 
Sarah  remarked  I  was  looking  unusually  grave,  and 
asked  me  the  reason.  I  blushed  and  hesitated. 

“  I  was  only  thinking,  —  only  hoping  that  all  my 
cousins  would  not  be  short  and  stout,  and  have  red 
faces,”  I  said  at  length. 

Aunt  Sarah  laughed. 

“  O,  that  was  it,  was  it,  Chrissy  ?  We  may  hope 
that  Eliza  Jane  at  least  will  be  an  exception,  as  she 
is  delicate.  By  the  way,  how  will  you  describe  your¬ 
self,  my  dear  ?  ” 

And  Aunt  Sarah  looked  at  me  with  such  peculiar 
meaning  in  her  eyes,  that  I  felt  myself  blush  still 
deeper  as  I  replied,  — 

“I  shall  leave  that  for  you  to  do.  Aunt  Sarah. 
You  wrote  the  first  letter,  and  you  must  write  this 
one  too.” 

And  she  did  so. 

Christmas  day  came  and  went  A  glorious  day  it 
was,  —  not  a  cloud  flecking  the  brilliancy  of  the 
clear  blue  sky.  Aunt  Sarah  and  I  walked  between 
hedgerows  where  ’the  bright  holly-berries  grew 
thickly  on  both  sides  of  us,  to  morning  service  at 
the  church,  which  art  had  decorated  almost  as  lux¬ 
uriantly,  if  less  tastefully,  perhaps,  with  the  same 
colors  of  red  and  green.  We  joined  with  our  good 
clergyman  in  the  thanksgiving  of  universal  Chris- 
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clergyman  in  tlie  thanksgiving  of  universal  Chris¬ 
tendom;  then  'we  walked  home  by  the  same  way 
we  had  come,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  happy  day 
alone  together.  Never  was  Christmas  day  before 
that  Aunt  Sarah  had  been  so  cheerful,  so  merry, 
though  I  was  to  leave  her  the  day  after  the  morrow, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  It  was  she  who  kept 
up  my  flagging  spirits,  for  now  the  time  drew  so 
near,  I  began  to  feel  rather  frightened  and  nervous, 
not  of  any  fhneied  terrors  of  the  journey,  but  of  the 
strange  men  and  women  at  the  end  of  it 

The  next  day  my  box  was  packed ;  I  put  all  my 
best  things  into  it,  for  I  did  not  want  Westminster  to 
be  ashamed  of  its  country  cousin ;  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box  lay  the  certificate  of  my  baptism,  which 
it  was  Aunt  Sarah’s  thought  I  should  take,  to  prove 
to  Messrs.  Rudge  and  Ffinch  the  truth  of  my  preten¬ 
sion  to  be  called  Christina  Smith.  Mr.  Hunter,  our 
clergyman,  had  manifested  a  little  curiosity  when  it 
had  been  requested  of  him,  but  Aunt  Sarah  had 
managed  to  satisfy  him  without  revealing  what  I 
was  so  anxious  to  keep  a  secret. 

Then  came  the  day  of  my  departure,  and  the  hour  ! 
when  Farmer  Mallard  drew  up  in  his  dog-cart  be¬ 
fore  our  door.  Aunt  Sarah  kissed  me  fondly,  and 
whispered  to  me  just  at  the  last  not  to  stay  much 
longer  than  a  week  if  I  could  help  it.  And  I  shook 
hands  with  Martha,  and  bade  her  not  to  think  of  me 
as  another  little  Red  Riding  Hood  going  into  the 
forest,  otherwise  the  city,  to  be  eaten  by  a  wolf,  for 
Martha’s  looks  were  uncommonly  lugubrious. 

My  boxes  —  I  had  two  —  were  hoisted  into  the 
cart,  I  was  helped  by  Farmer  Mallard  to  my  own 
seat  at  his  side,  and  the  next  minute  we  were  off. 

I  looked  back  to  wave  a  last  farewell  to  Aunt  Sarah 
and  Martha,  still  standing  at  the  gate.  Farmer 
Mallard  drove  fast,  and  the  bay  mare  was  a  good 
one;  in  another  minute  “the  Nest” — so  we  called 
our  pretty  home  was  completely  out  of  sight,  but 
I  could  still  hear  the  loud,  vehement  adieux  of 


a  wish  on  my  part  ?  What  more  unlikely  than  that  1 1  could  still  hear  the  loud,  vehement  adieux  of 
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Rover,  our  dog.  By  the  time  his  voice  had  died 
away  in  the  diatance  we  were  in  the  village,  where 
almost  every  house  turned  out  one  or  more  men, 
women,  or  children,  smiling,  courtesying,  touching 
hat  or  cap  in  greeting,  for  every  one  knew  of  my 
journey,  and  it  was  quite  an  event  to  them.  Lon¬ 
don  was  such  a  long  way  off,  and  such  a  wonderful 
place  in  the  village  mind. 

Exeter  itself  was  thirty  miles  off,  so  we  had  a 
long  dnve  before  us.  Farmer  Mallard  and  I  to¬ 
gether.  We  had  not  much  to  say  to  each  other, 
though  oar  hearts  were  full  of  good-will.  As  we 
passed  from  the  known  into  the  farther  and  less  fa¬ 
miliar  country,  I  made  a  few  remarks  on  its  aspect, 
with  which  my  companion  always  agreed.  It  was  a 
fine,  blight  day,  but  the  air  was  sharp,  and  he  was 
constanUy  hoping  I  did  not  feel  cold,  and  heaping 
rugs  and  all  kinds  wraps  around  me  to  prevent 
it.  Sometimes,  too,  he  ventured  what  he  considered 
a  good-humored  joke,  likely  to  please  me. 

“  I  don’t  expect  as  1  shall  ever  have  the  pleasure 
of  driving  you  back  from  Exeter,  Miss  Chrissy.” 

“  0  yes,  I  hope  you  will  in  a  week.  Farmer  Mal¬ 
lard.  1  should  n’t  like  to  leave  Aunt  Sarah  for 
longer.” 

But  the  farmer  smiled,  shook  his  head,  and  smd : 

“  Ah  I  but  I  should  n’t  wonder  if  they  know  a  rose 
when  they  see  one  in  London  even.  Maybe 
there  ’U  be  some  one  who  won’t  be  for  letting  you 
come  back.” 

“  Nobody  should  keep  me  against  my  will,”  I  said, 
stoutly. 

“  But  there ’s  no  knowing,”  he  proceeded ;  “  per¬ 
haps  you  ’ll  like  the  citizens,  when  you  see  them, 
better  than  us  countiy  bumpkins.  I  hope  not, 
though,”  he  added ;  “  for  there ’s  no  manner  of 
doubt  the  country ’s  the  best  for  the  roses  them¬ 
selves,  —  they  ’ll  soon  fade  and  grow  pale  in  the 
town.” 

'The  vision  of  my  cousin  of  Westminster  with  the 
red  face,  as  he  had  been  described  to  me,  here 
crossed  my  mind,  but  I  did  not  communicate  that 
fact  to  Farmer  Mallard,  though  it  might  have  con¬ 
vinced  him  there  were  exceptions  to  his  rule  of 
town  pallor. 

We  were  now  rapidly  2q>proaching  Exeter ;  the 
^turesque  suburban  villas,  sparsely  scattered  at 
first,  became  more  and  more  frequent,  until  at 
length  we  were  rattling  through  the  streets,  passing 
shops  that  riveted  all  my  attention ;  those  of  Lon¬ 
don  surely  could  hardly  be  more  magnificent. 

The  Bensons  lived  out  of  the  way  of  the  shops,  in 
a  more  retired  part  of  the  town.  They  received 
me  very  kindly,  extending  also  their  welcome  to 
Farmer  Mallard,  as  a  friend  and  benefactor  of  mine, 
though  he  was  personally  unknown  to  them.  It 
was  too  far  to  drive  sixty  miles  in  one  day ;  indeed, 
the  farmer  had  too  much  regard  for  his  favorite 
mare  to  have  intended  such  a  thing ;  but  hb  idea  of 
putting  up  at  a  hotel  until  the  morning  was  so  deci¬ 
sively  negatived  by  the  hospitable  Bensons,  that  he 
was  forced  to  yield  and  accept  the  shelter  of  their 
roof  and  partdee  of  the  fruit  of  their  vine. 

We  spent  a  pleasant  evening,  at  least  I  can  an¬ 
swer  for  myself :  I  am  not  sure  the  farmer  felt  quite 
at  hb  ease  among  these  town-bred  strangers.  The 
Mias  Bensons  had  been  in  London  more  than  once, 
and  very  kindly  wrote  down  for  me  a  Ibt  of  all  the 
most  wonderful  sights,  which  I  must  on  no  account 
neglect  to  see.  I  must  stay  a  night  with  them  on 
my  return,  and  entertain  them  with  an  account  of 
my  vbit  1  said,  hesitaUngly,  perhaps  my  cousin 


Eliza  Jane  might  be  with  me,  we  had  invited  her  to 
come  and  stay  with  us.  Whereupon  the  friendly 
Bensons  declared  they  should  be  delighted  to  see 
Eliza  Jane  for  my  ssAe,  as,  indeed,  any  or  all  the 
Smiths  of  Westminster.  I  thought  to  myself  that 
in  that  case  their  house  should  be  made  of  India- 
rubber,  for  these  Smiths  were  a  family  of  ten,  with¬ 
out  reckoning  father  and  mother,  both  (ff  whom 
were  living.  But  with  many  thanks  I  promised  for 
myself  and  Eliza  Jane.  Then  Farmer  Mallard  must 
come  also,  to  be  ready  to  drive  us  home  again  the 
next  day.  And  the  farmer  bowed,  and  thanked, 
and  promised  too. 

W’hen  this  had  been  settled  we  all  went  to  bed. 
Directly  after  breakfast  the  next  morning.  Farmer 
Mallard  took  hb  departure,  and  about  half  an  hour 
later  the  Miss  Bensons,  with  their  father,  accompa¬ 
nied  me  to  the  railway  station. 

Mr.  Benson  took  my  ticket  for  me,  —  a  second- 
class  ticket,  for  I  would  not  let  my  journey  cost 
more  than  1  could  help  ;  but  if  that  “  something  to 
my  advantage  ”  turned  up  all  right,  I  had  whbpered 
to  Aunt  Sarah  I  would  come  Back  enthroned  on 
cushions,  in  the  first-class,  like  any  grand  lady  (ff 
them  alL  Mr.  and  the  Miss  Bensons  looked  into  all 
the  second-class  carriages,  and  made  inquiry  of  their 
occupants ;  it  seemed,  however,  there  was  nobody 
going  through  to  London  in  any  carriage  that  was 
not  full  already.  The  Bensons  regretted  thb ;  but  I 
had  no  thought  of  any  possible  danger  of  being  left 
by  myself  in  the  carriage,  and  quite  contentedly 
took  my  seat  beside  two  very  respectable  looking 
old  ladies,  who  were  going  some  distance,  they  said, 
and  would  be  glad  to  see  me  so  far.  A  few  last 
words  with  the  Bensons  at  the  window,  then  the 
shrill  whistle  sounded  and  we  were  off. 

How  nice  it  was  !  Such  smooth  rapid  progpess  ! 
I  had  thought  Farmer  Mallard  drove  fast,  but  the 
pace  was  nothing  to  thb,  and  I  liked  the  railroad 
the  best  of  the  two.  I  suspect  it  was  the  novelty  of 
the  thing  influenced  my  deebion,  for  now  that  1  am 
more  used  to  railway  travelling,  I  have  changed  my 
mind.  Then,  however,  I  found  the  railroad  charm¬ 
ing.  The  Mbs  Bensons  had  given  me  a  book,  a 
most  delicious  novel,  they  said,  but  I  could  n’t  read 
a  word  of  it.  It  was  far  greater  pleasure  to  sit 
watching  the  flying  fields,  trees,  and  hedgerows,  the 
numberless  villages  and  towns,  the  cattle  which 
started  at  our  approach.  I  told  the  two  old  ladies  1 
had  never  been  on  the  railroad  before,  and  they 
seemed  to  enjoy  my  delight. 

Then  there  was  the  excitement  of  watching  the 
people  who  got  in  and  out  at  the  various  stations. 
At  length  we  stopped  at  one  larger  and  more  bus¬ 
tling  than  any  we  had  yet  passed,  and  the  door  of 
our  carriage  was  opened  to  admit  a  passenger. 

The  new-comer  was  a  young  gentleman.  Perhaps 
he  was  not  exactly  handsome,  but  he  had  a  face  that 
pleased  me,  so  bright  and  ingenuous  looking.  The 
old  ladies  eyed  him  narrowlv,  at  first,  as  it  appeared 
with  some  suspicion,  which,  however,  they  could  not 
maiintain  more  than  a  few  seconds,  then  they  smiled, 
and  looked  as  serene  and  contented  as  before. 

At  this  station  wo  had  been  asked  to  show  our 
tickets,  and  it  was  some  little  dmc  before  I  thought 
of  returning  mine  to  its  former  place  of  security  in 
my  purse.  As  I  did  so  I  observed  the  writing  on  it 
for  the  first  time. 


“  Dear  me,”  I  exclaimed,  in  sudden  distress, 
“  they  *ve  given  me  a  wrong  ticket.  'This  says  Ex¬ 
eter  to  P^dington,  and  it ’s  London  I  want  to  go 
to.  What  sAolf  I  do?” 
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But  the  two  old  ladies  laughed,  and  the  young 
gentleman  smiled  such  a  pleasant  smile,  that  it  reas¬ 
sured  me  immediately. 

“  It ’s  all  right,  my  dear,”  siud  one  of  the  la¬ 
dies,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak  for  laughing. 
“  There  are  a  great  many  stations  in  London,  and 
the  one  you  will  stop  at  is  called  Paddington.” 
Then  turning  to  the  young  gentleman,  she  added, 
“  This  young  lady  is  going  to  pay  her  first  visit  to 
London.” 

He  smiled  again.  “  I  am  going  to  London  too,” 
he  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  as  pleasant  as  his  smile, 
“  but  I  regret  to  say  not  for  the  first  time.” 

I  was  wondering  why  he  should  regret  it,  when  he 
seemed  to  read  my  thought,  and  continued,  “  There 
is  such  pleasure  in  the  freshness  of  the  first  time. 
London  seemed  such  a  grand  place  to  me  when  I 
saw  it  first,  and  now  by  familiarity  its  magnificence 
is  sadly  lessened.” 

I  haid  been  brought  up  in  the  idea  that  it  was  not 
proper  for  a  young  girl  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  a  stranger,  a  gentleman,  who  had  not  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  her,  of  whose  name  and  station  she  was 
ign(H*ant  Yet  that  circumstances  altered  cases  I 
had  heard  also ;  was  not  the  presence  of  these  two 
old  ladies  a  sufficient  safeguai^  ?  They  would  check 
me  if  they  considered  I  was  not  behaving  properly, 
and  I  thought  I  should  like  to  speak  to  the  young 
man,  who  was  looking  towards  me,  and  who  had 
spoken  so  pleasantly.  So  I  ventured,  with  some 
timidity,  to  tell  him  what  I  had  before  told  the  la¬ 
dies,  that  it  was  not  only  my  first  visit  to  London, 
but  that  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  on  the 
railroad.  And  I  like  it  so  much,”  I  concluded. 
And  the  ladies  did  not  check  me,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  looked  quite  pleased  with  me,  and  with  the 
young  man,  too,  as  he  smilingly  answered  me,  — 

“  Indeed.  And  I  have  known  more  of  railroads 
than  of  anything  besides  all  my  life  ;  for  my  father 
is  an  engineer  employed  in  their  construction,  and 
I  am  learning  the  same  business.”  And  then  he 
told  ns  where  was  his  home,  and  how  he  was  now 
going  to  spend  a  fortnight’s  holiday  with  an  uncle 
and  cousins  in  the  metropolis.  And  more  pleasant 
conversation  followed,  until  about  an  hour  later,  one 
of  the  ladies  said  to  me,  — 

“  My  sister  and  I  are  now  nearly  arrived  at  the 

end  of  our  journey.  We  get  out  at - .  I  am 

ouite  sorry  to  say  good  by,  but,”  she  added,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  young  gentleman,  “  I  think  we  may 
trust  you  to  take  care  of  her.” 

He  looked  very  pleased,  as  he  bowed,  and  said, 
“  Thank  you,  —  indeeil  you  may,  madam." 

Then  the  train  stopped,  and  the  ladies  got 
out,  with  kind  good  byes,  and  we  two  were  alone  in 
the  carriage  together.  My  companion’s  manner  was 
even  more  respectful  than  before.  No  matter  what 
we  talked  about  —  subjects  did  not  fail  us,  and  our 
tete-ii-tele  ran  on  pleasantly  and  uninterruptedly,  till 
the  train  stopped  again,  and  an  old  gentleman  with 
a  very  stern,  cross  face  took  his  seat  in  our  carriage. 
He  took  out  a  newspaper  immediately.  We  droppied 
our  voices  almost  to  a  whisper,  that  we  might 
not  disturb  his  reading,  yet  1  noticed  that  he  o&n 
glanced  at  us  over  the  corners  of  the  paper,  and  that 
when  he  did  so  his  face  was  sterner  than  ever,  and 
seemed  intended  to  reprove  us.  But  we  did  not 
much  heed  his  reproval ;  we  had  done  no  wrong  and 
felt  no  repentance.  Besides,  who  made  him  a  ruler 
over  us  ? 

Presently  the  train  stopped  at  Reading. 

“  Only  thirty  miles  to  London  now,”  smd  my 


companion  ;  he  said  it  in  a  tone  of  regret,  as  if  he  | 
would  be  sorry  when  the  journey  came  to  an  end. 
Perhaps  my  face  told  him  I  was  sorry  too,  for  I  did  ; 
feel  sorry  in  mv  heart;  there  was  no  impatience 
there  to  meet  the  short,  stout,  red-faced  cousin  in 
the  gray  coat,  who  would  be  waiting  for  me  at  Pad-  i 
dington ;  and  as  for  that  “  something  to  my  advan¬ 
tage,”  I  could  not  clutch  it  on  the  instant,  however 
impatient  I  might  be.  | 

The  railway  porter  was  now  looking  at  our  tickets,  J 
—  what  was  the  matter  that  he  should  eye  me  so  il 
suspiciously  ?  1 

“  My  ticket ’s  all  right  ?  ”  I  said,  in  a  tone  of  f 
some  little  resentment.  'The  man  laughed  imper-  Jii 
tinently. 

“  Quite  right,”  he  replied,  “  and  it  strikes  me  I ’ve  : 
about  found  the  right  ticket  too.” 

He  closed  the  door  again  and  disappeared.  What  [ 
did  he  mean?  I  looked  inquiringly  at  my  two  ji 
travelling  companions :  the  young  one  appeared  as  ,1 
much  surprised,  and  a  good  deal  more  indignant  than 
myself,  the  elder  neither  surprised  nor  indignant, 
only  very  grave  and  severe.  There  had  been  time  ' 
to  look  at  all  the  tickets,  —  why  was  not  the  train 
going  on  ?  I  had  hardly  begun  to  be  puzzled  by  'i 
this  new  wonder,  when  the  door  of  our  carriage  was 
again  thrown  open,  and  the  same  porter  showed 
himself,  this  time  with  two  companions,  evidently 
railway  officials  also,  of  higher  rank  than  himself. 

“  I  fear  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  stopping  your  ‘ 
journey,  young  lady,”  one  of  them  said  to  me.  I 
“  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  alight  ?  ”  i 

“But  why?”  I  asked,  in  utter  amazement.  “I  [; 
wish  to  go  to  I.ondon.  I  am  expected  there.”  i 
“  No  doubt,”  was  the  cool  reply ;  “  but  it  is  my  i 
duty  to  prevent  it.”  1 1 

His  duty  1  How  could  that  be  ?  I  had,  indeed,  | , 
had  no  previous  experience  of  railway  travelling,  j, 
but  I  could  not  think  passengers  were  liable  to  be  1 1 
stopped  without  being  told  the  reason  why,  at  any  |  j 
moment,  against  their  will.  I 

I  must  be  dreaming,  surely,  or  this  could  not  be  i  \ 
civilized  England.  The  proceeding  was  uncom¬ 
monly  like  what  I  had  imagined  of  a  set  of  lawless 
banditti,  though  I  did  not  think  a  bandit  would  talk 
about  his  duty,  —  his  royal  will  and  pleasure,  rather 
it  would  be.  This  man  was  a  hypocrite  into  the 
bargain. 

“  I  must  repeat  my  request  that  you  will  leave 
the  carriage,”  he  went  on,  seeing  that  I  did  not 
move ;  “  the  train  cannot  be  kept  waiting  any  longer ; 
some  of  the  passengers  are  already  very  impatient.” 

“  At  least  you  will  tell  the  young  lady  your  reason 
for  this  strange  behavior,”  said  the  young  gentle¬ 
man,  —  he  had  told  me  his  name  before  this,  and  I 
will  call  him  Mr.  Meredith,  —  whose  indignation 
would  no  longer  let  him  be  silent 

“  I  have  very  little  doubt  you  know  it  as  well  as 
she  does  herself,”  the  wretch  laughed  in  reply. 

“  Come,  now,  this  won’t  do,”  he  added,  as  we  both 
professed  our  utter  ignorance,  and  he  took  a  paper 
from  his  pocket,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Meredith. 

My  curiosity  was  not  to  be  restrained ;  I  looked 
over  his  shoulder,  and  this  was  what  I  read  :  — 

“  A  hundreil  pounds  reward.  Whereas,  a  young 
lady,  aged  20,  of  prepossessing  appearance,  height 
5  feet  4  inches,  dark-brown  hair  and  eyes,  fair  and 
brilliant  complexion,  left  her  home  on  Wednesday, 
Dec.  27th ;  whoever  is  the  means  of  restoring  her  to 
her  distracted  parents,  shall  receive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  It  is  believed  the  young  lady  has  made,  or 
will  endeavor  to  make,  her  way  to  London,  prob- 
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kbiy  by  the  Great  Western  Bulway.  She  wore,  on 
leaving  her  home,  a  black  silk  dress,  black  velvet 
jacket,  and  hat  with  gray  gull’s  feather.  It  is  not 
known  that  she  has  a  companion  in  her  flight.  The 
address  of  the  young  lady’s  friends  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  immediately  from  Messrs.  Cannon  &  Co., 
solicitors,  BamsUple,  Devon.” 

“  And  you  tliina  I  am  that  young  lady  ?  Indeed 
you  are  mistaken,”  I  cried  vehemently.  “  My  home 
u  in  Devonshire,  but  nowhere  near  Barnstaple  ;  and, 
indeed,  1  have  not  run  away  from  it  And  I  have 
no  parents ;  and  my  friends  will  be  greatly  alarmed 
if  I  do  not  reach  London  this  afternoon.” 

“  You  can  send  a  telegram  to  your  friends,  if 
what  you  say  is  true ;  but  the  descri^ion  agrees  too 
exactly  for  us  to  lose  sight  of  you.  The  young  gen¬ 
tleman  can  proceed  on  liis  journey  to  London,  and 
inform  those  by  whom  you  are  expected  of  the  reason 
of  your  detention.  We  are  not  authorized  to  detain 
him  also.”  The  man  smiled  significantly  as  he 
spoke ;  he  evidently  doubted  my  being  expected  by 
anybody. 

“  But  he  does  n’t  know  my  friends,”  I  said,  anger 
and  indignation  waxing  stronger  every  moment ;  “  I 
never  saw  him  before  this  morning.” 

There  was  a  still  broader  m:in  on  the  faces  of  the 
three  railw^n*  officials,  and  tne  old  gentleman  with 
the  severe  f^e  now  for  the  first  time  let  his  yet 
severer  voice  be  heard. 

“  Then  allow  me  to  say,” — it  was  me  he  addressed, 
—  “  allow  me  to  say  that  your  behavior,  so  familiar 
and  confidential,  was  highly  indecorous.  If  it  had 
been  one  of  my  own  dau^ters,  I  should  have  thought 
no  punishment  too  severe  to  inflict  on  such  levity. 
But  I  cannot  believe  the  story  that  you  are  strangers. 
I  suspected  an  elopement  from  the  first  moment  I 
entered  the  carriage.” 

”  You  are  a  wicked  and  cruel  old  man,”  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  my  passionate  tears  broke  fortli  like  rain ; 
“  and  I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  be  the  father¬ 
less  orphan  I  am,  than  have  you  for  my  father.” 

“  Come,  miss,  don’t  make  a  scene,”  the  porter  said, 
not  unkindly ;  ”  it  ’ll  do  no  manner  of  good,  and 
you  are  really  trying  the  pa«sengers’  patience  too 
far.  If  you  won’t  step  out  willin^y,  I  shall  have  to 
carry  you.” 

Drying  my  tears  as  well  as  I  was  able,  I  did  their 
Udding,  and  stepped  on  to  the  platform  ;  but  what 
was  my  surprise  when  I  saw  that  Mr.  Meredith  had 
follow^  me. 

“  It  is  of  no  importance  that  I  should  reach  Lon¬ 
don  to-day,”  he  said.  “  I  cannot  leave  you  alone 
and  unprotected.  Those  two  good  old  ladies  trust¬ 
ed  you  to  my  care,  you  know,  and  I  will  be  as  good 
as  my  word ;  that  is,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  stay  and 
look  after  you.” 

“  0,  thank  you,”  I  said  warmly,  for  I  felt  so 
lonely  and  frightened  that  the  idea  of  his  fnendly 
presence  was  an  inexpressible  relief;  “only,”  I 
added  afterwards,  “  only  will  it  not  confirm  their 
dreadful  suspicions  ?  ” 

“  Never  mind,”  was  his  soothing  reply  ;  “  inno¬ 
cence  like  yours  can  afibrd  to  be  suspected.” 

The  porters  were  now  inquiring  of  me  whether 
I  had  any  luggage  I  should  wish  taken  out  of  the 
train ;  they  hurried  me  forward  when  I  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  My  two  modest  boxes  soon 
stood  besid-  me  on  the  platform,  and  again  those 
horrid  in  -  mnetl  as  one  of  them  commented  on 
the  a»ld  -.  -■ 

“  Miss  tiiu.iii !  hat ’s  a  commonish  name,  is  n't 
it?” 


I  took  no  apparent  notice  of  his  insolence,  though 
I  had  difficulty  in  keeping  back  the  tears  from 
again  starting  to  my  eyes  as  they  followed  the  train, 
which  was  now  in  motion.  Another  moment  and  it 
was  out  of  sight.  I  was  left  behind  unmistakably, 
in  miserable  uncertmnty  what  was  to  be  done  with 
me ;  for  so  much  at  least  was  clear,  I  was  no  longer 
a  free  agent  The  superior  official,  addressing  me 
with  far  more  respect  and  deference  than  his  in¬ 
ferior  had  done,  roused  me  irom  the  revery  into 
which  I  had  fallen  Iw  ofiering  to  conduct  me  to  the 
telegraph  office  if  I  wbhed  to  communicate  with 
my  mends. 

I  stopped  to  consider.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
leave  Aunt  Sarah  in  ignorance  of  what  had  be¬ 
fallen  me  ?  Better  to  let  her  lie  down  to  rest  that 
night  in  the  happy,  confident  belief  that  I,  at  the 
same  hour,  was  resting  in  peaceful  security  beneath 
my  relatives’  roof  at  Westminster,  than  to  disturb 
her  mind  with  horrible,  nervous  fears,  to  cause  her 
to  suffer  anguish  by  a  revelation  of  the  truth  ?  It 
would  certainly  make  her  ill,  and  she  alwa3rs  so 
delicate.  Besides,  how  could  she  help  me?  She 
could  not  herself  come  to  me ;  what  could  she  do  ? 

No ;  I  decided  to  send  no  telegram  to  Aunt  Sarah. 
Knowing  my  own  integrity,  I  trusted  my  journey 
could  not  be  long  delayed,  and  that  by  to-morrow’s 
evening  post  I  might  be  able  to  write  to  her  of  my 
safe  arrival  in  Westminster.  Mr.  Smith,  however, 
must  be  communicated  with.  I  consulted  Mr. 
Meredith  about  the  message.  Together  we  entered 
the  telegraph  office,  and  tc^ether  concocted  one  to 
the  effect  that  Miss  Christina  Smith  was  unavoid¬ 
ably  delayed,  but  hoped  to  reach  London,  if  not  by 
the  same  train,  at  all  events  by  a  later  one,  the 
following  day.  I  added  Mr.  Smith’s  address  at 
Westminster,  and  was  assured  he  would  receive  it 
In  the  course  of  an  hour  at  the  latest,  almost  as 
soon  as  the  train  which  should  have  landed  me  at 
Paddington  could  possibly  arrive  there. 

The  railway  official  —  1  will  call  him  the  super¬ 
intendent —  who  had  been  confirmed  In  his  pre¬ 
vious  doubts  of  me  by  my  refusal  to  telegraph  to 
my  friends  in  Devonshire,  my  acknowledge  home, 
was  now  again  a  little  staggered  by  the  apparent 
good  faith  of  my  inquiries.  Yet  it  might  all  be  a 
clever  ruse ;  there  might  be  no  such  person  as  this 
Mr.  Smith  at  Westminster,  or  he  might  be  the 
friend  and  accomplice  of  the  partner  in  my  flight ; 
for  that  this  young  man  who  was  so  attentive,  who 
seemed  so  wonderfully  anxious  for  ray  comfort,  and 
indignant  In  my  behalf,  was,  as  I  stated,  an  utter 
stranger  to  me  until  that  veiy  morning,  was  past 
his,  the  superintendent’s,  belief.  He  took  out,  how¬ 
ever,  once  again  the  notice  he  had  returned  to  his 
pocket,  and  once  more  he  read  the  description  over 
aloud  finm  beginning  to  end.  I  took  courage  from 
the  slightly  wavering  voice,  from  the  looks  he  from 
time  to  time  directed  towards  me. 

“  Oh !  ”  I  said,  beseechingly,  “  there  are  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  young  ladies  with  brown  hair  and 
eyes,  of  my  height  and  complexion.  And  the  dress 
is  not  the  same.  My  dress  is  black  silk,  but  my 
jacket  is  cloth,  and  not  velvet.”  (No,  indeed,  I 
added  mentally,  how  should  I  afford  to  buy  velvet, 
unless,  indeed,  it  were  cotton  velvet,  and  I  preferred 
my  own  honest  cloth  to  that.)  “  And,”  I  went  on 
aloud,  “  whether  like  or  not,  that  description  was 
never  written  for  me ;  indeed,  I  am  speaking  the 
truth,  and  you  will  gain  nothing  b‘  detaining  me. 

Let  me  go  on  to  Lraidou  b/  tue  next  tram,"  was  my  |  j 
concluding  entreaty .  1 1 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


(jran. «,  utr. 


The  indiyidual  I  addressed  hesitated  a  moment, 
but  only  for  a  moment;  the  very  urgency  of  my 
entreaty  defeated  its  own  end. 

“  No,”  he  said ;  and  there  was  now  immovable  de¬ 
cision  in  his  tone ;  “  it  cannot  be.  I  think  little  of  the 
error  about  the  velvet ;  such  a  trifling  mistake  is 
easily  accounted  for,  and  does  not  damage  at  all,  to 
my  mind,  the  striking  accuracy  of  the  whole.  The 
down  train  to  Exeter  is  due  in  little  more  than  half 
an  hour,  and  by  it  you  must  be  prepared  to  travel. 
I  shall  accompany  you  myself.  Whether  yon  are 
or  are  not  the  person  indicated  in  this  handbill,  we 
shall  learn  beyond  a  doubt  to-night;  and  if  you 
have  spoken  the  truth,  the  company  will  place  every 
facility  in  the  way  of  your  proceeding  to  London 
to-morrow,  as  early  as  you  like.  You  see,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “since  the  telegram  is  gone,  your  fnends 
will  no  longer  expect  you  to-day ;  and  if  I  suffered 
you  to  proceed,  you  would  most  certainly  be  stopped 
at  the  terminus  at  Paddington,  for  these  .handbills, 
received  by  us  about  an  hour  ago,  have  been  posted 
at  all  the  stations,  and  in  London  doubtless  numbers 
of  the  detective  force  are  already  on  the  alert. 
The  wonder  to  me  is  that  you  have  been  allowed  tq 
roceed  so  far ;  there  must  have  been  very  repre- 
ensible  carelessness  somewhere.  The  notices  must 
have  been  delivered  at  the  stations  down  the  line 
before  they  arrived  here.  Yes,  it  is  a  wonder  you 
were  ever  allowed  to  leave  Exeter,  from  which 
place  I  observed  your  ticket  was  taken.” 

“  I  was  not  alone  there ;  I  had  friends  to  see  me 
off ;  nobody  would  have  dared  to  prevent  me  then,” 
I  said.  It  was,  however,  no  use  to  argue  further. 
I  recognized  that  fact,  and  sadl]^  made  m^  way  to 
the  waiting-room,  to  sit  there  until  the  tram  should 
be  signalled  which  was  to  take  me  back  to  Exeter. 

Mr.  Meredith  tried  all  he  could  to  raise  my 
spirits.  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  him, 
tnough  at  the  time  I  am  afraid  I  appeared  very 
ungrateful.  I  declined  the  refreshment  he  brought 
me.  Not  all  his  efforts  at  consolation  could  induce 
me  to  look  up,  nor  his  liveliest  sallies  bring  a  smile 
upon  my  face ;  yet  all  the  time  I  felt  his  presence 
there  a  comfort. 

At  length  the  whistle  sounded,  the  London  down 
train  came  wheezing,  puffing,  blowing  into  the  sta¬ 
tion.  I  travelled  now  in  the  company  of  his  serene 
highness  the  superintendent,  and  it  was,  therefore,  a 
first-class  carriage  which  was  opened  for  my  recep¬ 
tion,  yet  the  superior  state  brought  me  very  inferior 
enjoyment.  Mr.  Meredith  was  there,  but  he  was 
silent.  I  made  such  feeble  response  to  his  attempts 
at  conversation,  that  he  soon  desisted  them  alto¬ 
gether.  Yet  I  knew  he  was  thinking  of  me,  for 
whenever  I  raised  my  eyes,  I  always  caught  his 
fixed  on  mj  face  with  such  a  tender,  anxious,  pity¬ 
ing  expression. 

I  tried  to  read  a  little  of  Miss  Benson’s  delicious 
noveL  Oblivion,  and  not  pleasure,  was  what  I 
sought  for  in  its  pages.  I  was  growing  very,  very 
drM.  At  length,  long  after  the  short  December 
da^  had  quite  closed  in,  and  the  daikness  over  the 
flying  landscape  was  only  broken  by  the  flickering 
ray  of  the  lamp  on  the  roof  of  the  carriage,  I  lapr 
back  my  head,  and  fell  asleep.  A  fitfnl  sleep  it 
was,  that  was  broken  by  sudden  jerks  and  noises, 
but  sdll,  by  fits  and  starts,  a  sleep  that  lasted  all  the 
way  to  Exeter.  1  don’t  know  what  o’clock  it  was 
when  we  got  there.  I  seemed  to  be  too  sleepv  to 
be  conscious  of  anything,  even  of  getting  out  of  the 
train,  until  gradually  it  ^gsn  to  dawn  upon  me  we 
were  going  a  different  pace ;  and  rousing  myself 


forcibly,  I  found  myself  driving  through  the  night 
In  a  fly,  with  Mr.  Meredith  opposite  and  the  super¬ 
intendent  at  my  side. 

“  Where  are  we  going  now  ?  ”  was  my  puzzled 
question. 

“  To  Barnstaple,"  the  superintendent  answered. 

“  O,  we  need  n’t  go  there,”  I  murmured ;  “  I 
have  fiiends  at  Exeter  who  will  tell  you  who  1  am 
and  all  about  me.” 

“  You  should  have  thought  of  that  before,  young 
lady,”  he  returned.  We  have  come  too  far  now  to 
turn  back,  and  I  must  satisfy  my  doubts  at  Barns- 
taple.” 

To  Barnstaple,  accordingly,  we  went  on,  finding 
that  little  town,  to  all  appearance,  wrapped  in 
deepest  slumber  when  we  reached  it.  The  super¬ 
intendent  was  as  great  a  stranger  in  the  place, 
knew  as  little  of  the  residence  of  Messrs.  Cannon 
and  Co.  as  Mr.  Meredith  or  I  did.  He  professed 
not  to  credit  our  ignorance,  but  of  course  there  was 
no  making  us  speak  against  our  will ;  and  as  he 
deemed  that  Messrs.  Cannon  and  Co.  would  be  prob¬ 
ably  sharing  the  sleep  of  their  fellow-townsmen, 
and  might  possibly  be  averse  to  leaving  their  beds, 
even  for  the  sake  of  the  sooner  restoring  me  to  my 
distracted  parents,  he  announced  his  decision  to 
leave  the  matter  till  the  morning,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  seek  rest  at  one  of  the  hotels. 

They  were  hard  to  rouse  even  at  the  hotel. 
Travellers  did  not  often  arrive  at  Barnstaple  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  night ;  but  at  length  a  sleepy  '• 
ostler  was  found  to  take  charge  of  horse  and  vehicle,  ■ 
and  a  chambermaid,  also  ruling  half-opened  eyes, 
vouchsafed  to  conduct  us  superior  animals  to  rooms 
inside. 

Mine  was  not  a  very  dainty  chamber  ;  it  looked 
very  seedy  indeed  by  the  light  of  next  morning’s  , 
sunshine,  out  at  the  time  I  first  set  foot  in  it  I  don't  ' 
think  I  should  have  noticed  any  difference  between  , 
an  apartment  fitted  for  a  queen  and  one  for  a  beg-  < 
gar.  I  had  slept,  it  was  true,  a  good  deal  on  the  ; 
journey  down  ;  but  sleeping  in  a  railway  carriage  /■ 
is  one  thing,  and  in  bed  another,  and  I  soon  cast 
anchor  in  mat  latter  haven  for  the  weary,  and  was  ^ 
presently  unconscious.  ‘ 

The  next  morning  I  was  sensible  of  a  wonderful  ^ 
rise  in  my  spirits ;  I  knew  those  distractetl  parents  : 
could  not  claim  me,  and  that  I  should  soon  be  on  ' 
my  return  journey  to  London.  True  I  had  known  J 
this  all  along  the  day  before  ;  but  things  wear  such 
a  different  aspect  when  one  is  tired  out  by  bodily 
fatigue,  and  when  one  has  just  risen  refreshed  from  ! 
one°8  couch.  I  was  as  lively  as  a  cricket,  —  no,  I  re¬ 
tract  that  simile,  for  a  cricket’s  liveliness  is  reserved 
for  the  evening,  —  but  I  was  as  lively  as  you  like  at 
the  breakfast-table  in  the  hotel  coffee-room,  Mr. 
Meredith  ably  supporting  me ;  and  it  exhilarated  ' 
me  still  more  to  perceive  that,  as  my  spirits  j 
mounted,  those  of  Monsieur  le  Superintendent  sank 
lower  and  lower,  till  he  had  scarcely  a  word  to 
throw  at  a  dog.  He  began  to  see  he  was  in  the 
wrong  box,  and  that  those  hundred  golden  guineas 
were  not  for  his  handling.  Well,  then,  after  break¬ 
fast  the  fly  soon  transported  all  three  of  us  to  the 
residence  of  the  Messrs.  Cannon,  who  readily 
granted  the  interview  we  requested.  As  will  have 
been  imagined  by  the  reader,  they  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  young  lady  whose  elopement  had 
caused  such  inexpressive  grief  to  her  family, — a 
family  of  consequence  in  the  neighborhood, —  and  I 
bore  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  that  young 
lady. 


SOMETHING  TO  MY  ADVANTAGE. 


“  Not  the  slightest  resemblance !  K  you  will  be 
BO  good  as  to  read  over  the  description  in  the  hand* 
bills,  I  think  you  must  retract  that  assertion,”  said 
the  superintendent,  in  a  more  than  slightly  nettled 
tone. 

“No,”  replied  Mr.  Cannon,  nothing  daunted, 
“  the  color  of  the  eyes  and  hair  may  be  similar,  and 
this  young  lady  appears  to  be  about  the  same  am 

and  of  the  same  height  as  the  Miss - ;  but  the 

rest  of  the  features,  the  expression,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  style  are  altogether  different.”  ^He  evidently 
meant  to  insinuate  mine  was  a  very  inferior  style ; 
but  I  don’t  bear  him  any  ill-will  for  that.)  “No 
one  could  see  the  two  for  an  instant,  and  mistake 
them,”  he  concluded. 

“You  seem  to  forget,  however,  that  I  had  not 
seen  the  two;  and  it  might  have  been  as  well  to 
put  something  about  those  ‘  other  features  ’  into 
the  description,”  retorted  the  other,  with  increasing 
ill-humor. 

A  sharp  battle  of  words  lasted  some  minutes 
longer  between  the  pair ;  but  words  spoken  in  haste 
should  be  forgotten  at  leisure,  and  I  will  not  do 
either  the  lawyer  or  my  friend  the  superintendent 
the  injustice  of  recording  them. 

We  were  soon  in  the  fly  once  more,  and  on  our 
way  back  again  to  Exeter.  Mr.  Superintendent,  in 
spite  of  his  ill-humor,  did  not  omit  to  make  a  hand¬ 
some  apology  to  me  for  his  mistake ;  and  after  we 
arrived  at  Exeter  1  saw  no  more  of  him ;  he  did  not 
again  enter  the  same  railway  carriage  as  myself  and 
Mr.  Meredith.  The  latter  was  as  agreeable  a  com¬ 
panion  as  he  had  been  the  day  before.  Indeed,  by  his 
agreeablencss,  his  kindness,  or  by  some  nameless  at¬ 
traction,  he  BO  won  my  confidence  that  I  could  not 
resist  telling  him  the  story  of  that  “  something  to 
ray  advantage”  which  was  taking  me  to  London. 
I  was  a  little  disappointed  that  he  was  not  more  im¬ 
pressed  by  it. 

^  “  Don’t  raise  your  expectation  too  high,  and  try 

'not  to  be  disappointed  if  there  should  be  another 
Miss  Christina  Smith  after  all.  I  think  you  could  be 
happy  without  being  rich,”  he  said. 

“  O  yes !  ”  was  my  answer.  “  Only  for  Aunt 
Sarah’s  sake  I ’m  afraid  I  could  n’t  help  feeling  a 
little  disappointed.” 

He  did  not  say  much  more  about  it ;  and  so  the 
day  wore  on,  and  we  were  rapidly  nearing  London. 
We  had  been  too  late  at  Exeter  for  the  train  by 
which  I  had  travelled  the  day  before,  and  the  even¬ 
ing  had  now  quite  closed  in.  Would  Mr.  Smith  be 
waiting  for  me  at  Paddington  ?  I  hoped  so,  but  was 
not  sure.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  very  tired  again 
and  a  little  nervous.  Before  the  train  stoppied,  Mr. 
Meredith  bad  asked  me  if  he  might  not  call  to  see 
mo  at  my  cousin’s  house,  and  I  had  answered  yes. 
He  had  also  offered  to  call  a  cab  for  me,  and  to  look 
after  my  luggage,  if  Mr.  Smith  should  not  be  at  the 
station.  But  there  was  no  need  for  this ;  the  first 
figure  I  saw  as  I  stepped  out  on  to  the  platform  was 
a  short  stout  figure,  in  a  gray  overcoat,  with  a  red 
&ce  and  no  whiskers,  which  figure  advanced  at 
once  towards  me,  and  cliumed  me  for  its  own,  —  its 
own  cousin,  I  mean,  three  times  removed. 

“I  knew  you  directly  from  your  Aunt  Sarah’s 
description,”  he  said.  “  Welcome  to  London, 
though  you  are  later  than  you  said.” 

And  then,  after  I  had  shaken  hands  with  Mr. 
Meredith,  and  wished  him  good  by,  my  cousin  had 
my  boxes  out  of  the  van  as  (juick  as  thought ;  I  fol¬ 
lowed  him  into  the  cab  which  was  waiting  for  us, 
and  we  were  soon  on  the  way  to  Westminster. 


To  describe  the  large  family  of  cousins  who  wel¬ 
comed  me  when  I  got  there  would  make  my  story 
far  too  long.  They  were  not  all  short  and  stout, 
and  red-faced ;  and  they  were  all  very  kind  to  me, 
—  let  that  suffice.  What  I  saw  in  London,  and 
what  I  thought  of  all  I  saw,  must  wait  also  another 
time  of  telling.  Yet  candor  bids  me  confess  that 
all  the  kindness  of  all  my  cousins  did  not  completely 
take  my  heart  by  storm.  They  thought  me  of  the 
country  countryfied ;  while  1  thought  them  of  the 
city  citizenish ;  and  we  each  liked  our  own  ways 
and  ideas  best 

The  first  thing  on  reaching  Westminster,  I  told 
my  cousins  how  it  was  1  had  not  arrived,  as  I  in¬ 
tended,  the  day  before ;  and  they  were  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  my  narrative,  and  asked  many  questions 
about  Mr.  Meredith;  but  principally,  they  wished 
to  know  if  he  was  rich,  and  on  this  point  I  could 
not  satisfy  them.  And  I  wondered  over  the  history 
of  the  young  lady  with  whom  I  had  been  con¬ 
founded  ;  wondered  whether  she  had  been  restored 
to  her  sorrowing  friends ;  but  from  that  day  to  this 
I  have  never  known. 

I  kept  the  recital  of  the  business  which  had 
brought  me  to  London  until  the  day  after  my  ar¬ 
rival. 

“  Lor !  ”  cried  all  my  cousins  in  chorus,  “  what  a 
joke  if  Cousin  Chrissy  should  turn  out  to  be  an 
heiress  and  a  great  lady !  You  must  come  to  live 
in  London,  then.  Cousin  Chrissy.”  But  I  shook  my 
head,  and  said  I  did  n’t  know  about  that. 

“  O  yes,  you  must,”  persisted  one  of  the  Mias 
Smiths ;  “  and  you  can  marry  Mr.  Meredith  then, 
and  make  a  grand  gentleman  of  him.” 

The  young  lady,  however,  was  in  a  minority  on 
this  head;  nearly  all  the  other  cousins  turned  up 
their  noses  at  Mr.  Meredith.  He  travelled  second- 
class,  and  they  did  n’t  think  much  of  him ;  and  if 
Cousin  Chrissy  was  an  heiress,  she  could  pick  and 
choose,  and  must  look  higher  than  that 

Then  Mr.  Smith,  senior,  took  the  “  Times  ”  of  the 
day  from  a  file  of  newspapers  on  the  side-table,  and 
proceeded  to  look  for  the  advertisement  But  it 
was  n’t  there.  I  took  the  slip  I  had  cut  out  of  the 
torn  piece  at  home  from  its  place  of  safety  in  my 
pocket,  and  handed  it  to  him. 

“  What  paper  did  you  cut  this  out  of,  child  ?  ” 

“  Out  of  the  ‘  Times’  newspaper,”  was  my  ready 
answer. 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  know ;  but  the  ‘  Times  ’  of  what 
date  ?  ” 

I  said  I  did  n’t  know. 

“  Not  know !  — then  it  may  have  been  twenty 
years  ago  ?  ” 

I  answered  gravely  that  I  did  n’t  think  it  could  be 
quite  so  long  ago  as  that ;  that  we  did  n’t  often  see  a 
London  newspaper  at  the  Nest ;  but  now  and  then 
our  rich  neighbor.  Miss  Goodman,  would  send  ns  a 
few  numbers  of  the  “  Times  ” ;  these,  being  seldom 
of  very  recent  date,  we  were  always  told  wo  need 
not  return,  and  they  generally  came  in  the  end  into 
our  waste-paper  basket,  whence  I  had  taken  what  I 
had  used  in  packing  the  eggs,  on  which  occasion  my 
eye  had  fallen,  quite  by  chance,  upon  the  advertise¬ 
ment  in  question.  1  had  never  thought  of  looking 
for  the  date  of  the  paper ;  besides,  as  it  was  a  torn 
piece,  it  was  unlikely  I  should  have  been  able  to 
find  it  Mias  Goodman  had  been  from  home,  and 
had  not  sent  any  newspapers  for  the  last  three  or 
four  months,  so  it  must  have  been  an  old  one,  possi¬ 
bly  much  older  than  that  though  certainly  not  near¬ 
ly  so  old  as  twenty  years  aga  I  thought  cousin 
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Smith  must  bo  joking  there,  though  I  couldn’t  see 
myself  what  there  was  to  joke  alwut 

All  my  cousins,  down  to  the  youngest  of  six  years 
old,  were  laughing  at  me. 

“  Why,  how  jolly  green  you  are,  Cousin  Chrissy !” 
cried  my  cousin  Th^eodore,  who  was  a  grown-up 
young  man,  and  whom  of  them  all  I  liked  the  least. 

“  Yes,  don’t  you  see,”  pursued  his  father,  still  ad¬ 
dressing  me,  “  that  the  date  is  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance?  In  all  these  months  that,  your 
account,  may  have  passed  since  the  advertisement 
mipeared,  there  has  been  time  for  a  dozen  Miss 
Christina  Smiths  to  start  into  existence ;  and  ten  to 
one  but  one  of  them  has  been  clever  enough,  before 
this,  to  establish  her  claim  to  the  fortune  which  may 
have  been  going  a  begging.  I  wish  I  had  noticed 
the  advertisement ;  but  I  don’t  often  look  at  that 
sheet  of  the  paper.” 

If  I  had  been  green  before,  I  was  now  red  all 
over. 

“  When  can  I  go  to  Messrs.  Rudge  and  Ffinch’s 
office,  cousin  ?  ”  1  asked. 

“  To-morrow  u  Sunday.  I  will  take  you  myself 
on  Monday  morning,”  was  his  reply. 

And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  But,  alas  for 
the  result  of  our  inquiries  ! 

'The  Miss  Christina  Smith  who  had  been  adver¬ 
tised  for  in  the  “  Times  ”  of  the  7th  and  8th  of 
April  —  nearly  nine  months  ago  —  was  one  of  the 
lawyers’  beat-known  clients.  They  were,  in  fact, 
then  transacting  business  for  her  of  a  very  private 
and  confidential  nature,  which  even  now  they  were 
not  at  liberty  to  disclose.  The  lady  was  eccentric, 
and,  having  occasion  to  leave  London,  where  she  re¬ 
sided,  on  a  secret  errand,  while  the  business  was 
pending,  she  had  requested  that  if  Messrs.  Rudge 
and  Ftoch  had  anytliing  to  communicate  during  her 
absence,  they  would  address  her  not  by  letter,  but 
through  the  advertisement  column  of  the  “  Times.” 
The  l^y’s  real  name  was  not  Miss  Christina  Smith 
at  all ;  but  she  had  desired  (whether  from  mere  fan¬ 
cy,  or  from  any  reason  known  to  herself  they  could 
not  tell)  that  the  advertisement  should  be  made  out 
in  that  name.  It  had  been  the  cause  of  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  to  Messrs.  Rudge  and  Ffinch,  as  I  was 
the  fourth  Miss  Christina  Smith  who  had  applied  at 
their  office  in  consequence.  The  three  other  ladies’ 
visits  had,  however,  taken  place  long  ago ;  Messrs. 
Rudge  could  not  at  all  understand  an  application  so 
late  after  date  as  was  mine.  And  1  did  not  care  to 
explain  the  reason.  1  would  not  have  these  hard 
lawyers  laughing  at  me  in  ray  country  simplicity, 
bending  over  my  hamper  of  eggs  and  tom  fragments 
of  newspaper,  as  I  had  seen  my  cousins  laugh  when 
they  heard  of  it.  So,  with  a  bow  and  a  goM-morn- 
ing,  I  left  the  office,  Mr.  Smith  accompanying  me. 
He  was  very  good  to  me,  and  did  not  laugh  at  me 
any  more,  or  —  what  would  have  been  worse  — pity 
me ;  for,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Meredith’s  advice,  I  could 
not  help  a  sore  feeling  of  disappointment 

So  this  was  the  end  of  the  fine  palaces  and  castles 
in  the  air,  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  baseleas  fab¬ 
ric  of  that  “  Something  to  my  advantage.”  . 

Yet  not  quite  the  end,  either.  I  ratter  think  that 
■omething  more  to  my  advantage  than  any  money 
—  even  wealth  untold  —  could  nave  proved  to  me, 
did  arise  out  of  that  very  journey  to  London.  Is 
not  happiness  the  best  advantage  V  And  am  I  not 
very  happy  ?  Mine  has  been,  thank  God,  as  long  as 
I  can  remember,  a  happy  life ;  yet  I  am  happier  now 
than  I  was  ever  in  my  life  before.  And  why  ? 
What  makes  all  nature  so  beautiful?  Or  rather. 


what  has  opened  my  heart  to  feel,  as  I  never  felt  it 
before,  the  Mauty  of  this  world  of  ours,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  God  who  made  it  ?  Why  are  the 
hours  so  golden-winged  ?  Why  is  the  reality  better 
than  the  dream  ? 

I  stayed  nearly  a  fortnight  at  Westminster. 
Aunt  Sarah  herself  advised  it ;  for  when  she  heard 
the  eventful  story  of  my  journey  to  town,  she  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  us  two  girls  —  Eliza  Jane  was 
to  return  with  me  —  travelling  alone  all  the  wajr  to 
Devonshire.  I  had  told  her  of  Mr.  Meredith’s 
kindness ;  how  that  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight  he 
would  himself  be  going  home;  and  that,  by  waiting 
till  then,  we  should  have  his  protection  so  far  as  his 
route  lay  with  ours,  —  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
way.  And  Aunt  Sarah  jumped  at  the  idea.  Mr. 
Meredith  did  n’t  jump,  but  he  seemed  very  glad  at 
her  consent,  for  the  idea  had  originated  with  him. 

He  came  several  times  to  Westminster  during 
that  fortnight ;  and  he  has  been  ollener  still  to  the 
Nest  in  the  weeks  and  months  that  have  succeeded. 
With  dear  Aunt  Sarah’s  full  approval,  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  to  be  married. 

And  if  to  possess  a  good  man’s  love ;  if  to  return 
that  love  with  all  my  heart ;  if  to  know  that  with 
us  both  it  will  end  but  with  our  lives,  —  what  do  I 
say  ?  Shall  such  love  end  with  time  ?  Shall  it  not 
rather,  purified  and  exalted,  last  through  all  eterni¬ 
ty  ?  If,  then,  the  prospect  of  wedded  life  together 
here,  in  a  home  where,  if  wealth  enters  not,  the 
door  is  at  least  securely  barred  against  poverty  ;  if 
the  hope  of  together  attaining  to  the  tetter  home 
above ;  —  if  this  be  “  Something  to  my  advantage,” 
then  is  that  something  mine. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MUSIC  HATH  CHARMS. 

It  had  required  all  AL  Fontaine’s  persuasion, 
backed  by  the  prestige  of  his  municipal  authority, 
to  persuade  Justine  to  open  the  drawing-room  shut¬ 
ters,  and  to  allow  Catherine  to  use  that  long-aban¬ 
doned  territor}’.  With  many  mumbles  and  grum¬ 
blings  and  rumblings  of  furniture,  the  innovation 
had  been  achieved  a  few  days  before  Madame  M^ 
rard’s  return  ;  Monsieur  Fontaine  himself  assisting 
in  most  of  the  work,  or  it  never  would  have  been 
accomplished.  He  was  not  the  man  to  do  things  by 
halves.  Catherine  wished  for  a  drawing-room  and 
a  piano ;  —  poor  Leonie’s  instrument  was  standing 
there,  it  is  true,  but  cracked  and  jarred,  and  with  a 
faded  front.  Soon  a  piece  of  bright  new  red  silk 
replaced  the  sickly  green,  the  rosewood  complexion 
was  polished  to  a  brilliant  brown  by  the  indefatiga¬ 
ble  master  of  the  house ;  he  would  have  tuned  it  if 
he  could,  but  this  was  beyond  his  powers,  and  the 
organist  was  mysteriously  brought  in  by  a  back¬ 
door,  while  Toto  was  desired  to  detain  Catherine  on 
the  terrace  until  a  preconcerted  signal  should  an¬ 
nounce  that  all  was  ready  for  her  to  be  brought  in, 
in  triumph.  Monsieur  le  Maire  was  delighted.  He 
led  her  in  with  both  hands,  and  then  stepped  back 
to  contemplate  the  result  of  his  labors.  “  Now  we 
shall  make  music,”  he  said.  Come,  Catherine  I 

flace  yourself  at  the  piano.  Another  day,  perhaps 
myself  .  .  .  .  ”  Catherine  looked  up  with  her 
dark  grateful  eyes,  and  b^;an  to  play  as  she  was 
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ins  party  ?  Had  they  given  one  without  her  knowl- 
e<^  ?  The  old  lady  trotted  up  to  the  piano,  — 
her  own  daughter’s  piano,  —  magnificently  done  up, 
with  music  piled  upon  the  top  I  She  looked  round 
and  saw  a  window  open,  a  cup  with  flowers  in  the 
window,  and  a  work-basket  and  writing  materials 

upon  the  table . The  light  began  to  dawn  upon 

her.  What !  did  they  make  a  common  sitting-room 
of  L^onie’s  state  drawing-room,  which  was  never 
made  use  of  in  her  lifetime  except  on  the  occasion 
of  Toto’s  christening,  and  once  when  a  ball  was 

S'ven  which  Madame  M^rard  herself  had  opened? 

,  it  could  not  be !  it  was  impossible !  But  as  she 
was  still  staring,  bewildered,  the  door  opened,  and 
Catherine  came  in,  looking  quite  at  home,  bringing 
some  more  leaves  and  berries  from  her  winter-gar- 
den,  and  looking  as  if  she  was  quite  used  to  the 
place  and  sat  in  it  every  hour  of  the  day. 

“  Good  morning,”  said  Madame  Fontaine,  in  her 
gentle,  cheerful  way,  unconscious  of  the  sword  hang¬ 
ing  over  her  head.  “I  think  breakfast  is  on  the 
table.” 

“  Indeed  !  ”  said  Madame  Mdrard.  “  I  am  look¬ 
ing  in  surprise,  madame.  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  during  my  absence.” 

“  Monsieur  Fontaine  was  kind  enough  to  get  the 
piano  tuned  for  me,”  said  Catherine,  “  and  I  asked 
him  to  let  me  use  this  room.  It  has  such  a  pleasant 
lookout.”  And  still  provokingly  unconcerned  she 

Eut  her  leaves  into  the  flower-cup,  and  began  putting 
er  writing  things  together. 

“  And  you  are  not  afraid,  madame,  of  the  damage 
which  may  befall  this  handsome  furniture,  for  which 
my  daughter  paid  so  large  a  sum  ?  ”  cried  the  old 
lady  in  a  voice  of  suppressed  thunder.  “  She  took 
care  of  it,  but  you,  no  doubt,  not  having  contributed 
anything,  can  aflbrd  .  .  .  .” 

Catherine  looked  up  frightened,  and  was  shocked 
by  the  angry  gleam  she  encountered ;  Madame 
Mdrard  looked  stiff  with  Indignation. 

“You  have,  without  doubt,  madame,  engaged 
servants  In  abundance  to  attend  to  your  various 
wants?”  she  went  on  quivering.  “We  quiet 
people  must  seem  to  you  very  contemptible  as  you 
sit  in  your  elegant  drawing-room.  Pray,  do  you  in¬ 
tend  to  receive  your  fine  mends  here,  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  upon  which  my  poor  Ldonie  bestowed  so  much 
care  and  expense  ?  Ah !  there  are  only  English 
capable  of  such  baseness.” 

Madame  M^rard  stopped,  much  satisfied,  for  Cath¬ 
erine  had  turned  pale,  and  then  looking  round,  and 
seeing  Fontaine  standing  in  the  doorway,  the  silly 
little  thing  ran  up  to  him  and  burst  out  cryli^. 

“  Poor  child  1  ”  he  said,  very  tenderly.  “  Go,  go. 

I  will  explain  to  my  good  mother ;  she  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  ;  perhaps  a  little  eau  sucrie  ....  Try  it, 
man  amie.  We  will  follow  immediately.” 

This  was  the  first  encounter  between  these  very 
unequal  opponents.  Fontaine  was  so  humble  and 
affectionate  that  he  presently  brought  the  old  lady 
down  to  breakfast  almost  mollified.  She  was  really 
fond  of  him,  and  when  he  made  a  personal  request 
and  talked  of  the  rest  after  his  mental  occupations, 
the  diversion  and  repose  the  pursuit  of  music  gave  j 
him,  she  reluctantly  consented,  with  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  to  the  innovation.  It  was  not  the  only  one. 

At  one  time  Madame  Mdrard  suddenly  became 
quite  affectionate  in  her  manners.  This  was  soon 
after  her  arrival,  when  M.  le  Cur^  was  a  great  deal 
at  the  house.  He  also  treated  Catherine  with  great 
kindness,  and  called  her  mon  enfant.  Old  Mdrard 
would  dispose  himself  for  sleep  during  these  visits. 


and  Monsieur  le  Cur^  and  Madame  M^rard  would 
enter  into  long  and  pointed  conversations  upon  the 
subject  of  their  common  faith.  Monsieur  le  Cur^ 
would  produce  little  brown  books  from  his  ample 
pockets,  with  the  pictures  of  bishops,  and  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  agonizing  saints  upon  their  narrow 
P^ets ;  and  from  one  sign  and  another  Madame 
Fontaine  guessed  that  the  time  had  come  when  it 
was  consiiiered  fitting  for  her  to  prepare  to  go  over 
to  the  religion  of  the  strangers  among  whom  she 
lived.  She  would  look  at  the  two  sitting  in  the 
window,  Madame  M^rard  taking  snuff  as  she  listened, 
the  curd  with  his  long  brown  nose,  and  all  the  little 
buttons  down  his  shabby  frock,  and  his  heavy  black 
legs  crossed  and  his  thick  fingers  distended  as  he 
talked.  The  Abbd  Verdier  was  a  gentleman,  and 
once  Catherine  might  have  been  willing  to  be  gently 
converted  by  him  to  a  faith  which  had  at  all  times 
a  great  attraction  for  this  little  heretic ;  but  now  to 
be  dragged  over  by  main  force,  by  the  muscular 
curd,  to  the  religion  of  Madame  Mdranl,  —  never, 
never.  Fontaine  used  to  look  in  sometimes  and 
retire  immediately  on  tiptoe  when  the  curd  was 
there.  The  maire  had  promised  before  his  marriage 
not  to  interfere  with  his  wile’s  religious  opinions,  — 
but  all  the  same  he  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  good 
work  by  any  inopportune  creaking  noises.  When 
Catherine  was  younger,  before  she  had  gone  through 
a  certain  experience  which  comes  to  most  people, 
her  conversion  might  have  been  poasible,  and  even 
likely  ;  but  now  it  weis  too  late.  From  inner  causes 
working  silently,  and  from  outer  adverse  influence,  a 
change  had  come  over  her;  she  could  no  longer 
accept  new  beliefs  and  creeds,  and  vivid  emotions 
which  she  could  not  even  realize,  they  seemed  so 
distant.  She  could  only  cling  with  a  loving  per¬ 
sistence  to  the  things  of  the  past,  which  were  still 
her  own  and  part  of  her  own  old  life. 

The  curd  was  a  clever  man,  although  bigoted,  and 
unlike  the  abbd  in  his  gentle  charity  and  sympathy 
even  for  heretics ;  after  a  time  he  ceased  importun¬ 
ing,  and  only  snubbed  Madame  Fontaine ;  Madame 
Mdrard  scowled  afresh;  Justine,  who  had  also  tem¬ 
porarily  suspended  hostilities,  banged  her  door  in 
disgust,  and  took  care  for  many  weeks  to  iron  Ma¬ 
dame  Fontaine’s  fine  things  all  crooked  and  on  the 
wrong  side.  Monsieur  le  Maire  was  grievously  dis¬ 
appointed,  but  he  said  nothing,  and  only  seemed,  if 
possible,  more  tender,  more  gentle  and  anxious  to 
make  his  wife  happy. 

It  WEU  on  this  occasion  that  Madame  Mdrard  was 
at  least  relieved  from  another  special  grief  which 
she  cherished  against  Catherine.  One  Protestant 
impoverished  Englishwoman  in  the  family  was  bad 
enough ;  but  the  contemplated  arrival  of  two  more 
at  Christm,a8,  their  admission  Into  the  clifilet  built 
with  Ldonie’s  money,  furnished  with  her  taste, —  O, 
it  was  not  to  be  endured !  The  very  thought  hail 
to  be  chased  away  with  much  snuff,  ami  many 
wavings  of  the  big  checked  handkerchief.  The 
poor  little  girls,  however,  escaped  the  exoreisings  to 
which  they  would  doubtless  have  been  subject  if 
they  had  arrived,  for  Lady  Farebrother,  taking 
alarm  at  some  chance  expressions  In  Catherine’s  let¬ 
ters,  wrote  in  her  flowing  capitals  to  tell  her  that 
she  felt  she  would  not  be  justified  in  exposing  Rosa 
and  Totty  to  the  insidious  and  poisone«l  influences 
of  Jesuitism,  and  that,  acting  upon  Mr.  Bland’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  she  had  determined  to  make  other  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  children  during  the  holidays.  And 
poor  Catherine,  her  eyes  filled  up  with  bitter  tears 
as  she  read  the  heart-broken  little  scrawls  enclosed 
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in  her  aunt’s  more  elaborate  epistle.  And  yet  she 
could  scarcely  have  borne  to  see  Aem  unkindly 
treated.  For  herself  she  did  not  care.  She  looked 
upon  it  as  an  expiation  in  some  sort.  Often  and 
often  she  felt  ashamed  and  ^ilty  as  she  caught  the 
maire’s  kind  and  admiring  glance.  So  much  affec¬ 
tion  and  devotion  deserved  some  better  return  than 
the  grateful  toleration  which  was  all  she  had  to 
give-  A  little  patience,  a  few  small  services,  —  this 
was  all  she  could  pay  towards  that  vast  debt  she 
owed  him.  As  she  began  to  love  her  husband  a 
little,  she  found  out  how  little  it  was.  She  ought 
never  to  have  married  him.  She  knew  it  now,  al¬ 
though  at  the  time  in  her  agitation  and  excitement 
she  had  fancied  that  she  could  at  will  forget  where 
she  would:  love  where  she  should;  and  that,  by 
flinging  away  a  poor  faded  rose,  she  could  cast  from 
her  all  memory  of  the  time  when  it  was  sweet  and 
red.  Alas !  the  wrong  was  done,  and  could  not  be 
undone.  She  could  only  do  her  best  now,  and  re¬ 
pair  as  much  as  it  lay  in  her  power,  by  patient 
effort,  the  harm  one  moment’s  weakness  had 
brought  about. 

Catherine’s  gentlene.<is  maddened  the  old  lady, 
who  was  afraid  her  victim  would  escape  her  by 
sheer  obedience  and  sweetness.  Why  did  n’t  she 
laugh  and  make  jokes  ?  Win'  did  n’t  she  get  an¬ 
gry?  Why  was  she  so  indifferent?  Even  when 
she  gained  four  tricks  running  the  night  before,  she 
did  not  seem  to  care.  The  elegant  veil  Fontaine 
presented  to  her  might  have  been  imitation  for  all 
the  pains  she  took,  wearing  it  out  in  the  garden 
with  no  one  to  see.  If  Catherine  had  only  scolded 
and  worried  and  complained  of  migraine,  and  lived 
with  her  husband  in  a  wa^  Madame  Merard  could 
understand,  she  might  in  time  have  got  to  like  her, 
but  all  this  good  temper  was  Insupportable. 

'The  time  passed  on.  The  people  at  Petitport 
heard  but  little  from  without.  The  Tracys  were 
still  at  Paris,  —  Charles  Butler  lingered  still,  al¬ 
though  the  poison  in  his  system  had  already  at¬ 
tacked  some  vital  organ.  It  was  a  long  sad  watch 
for  Dick.  In  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  at 
Charles  Butler’s  own  request,  Catherine  Butler  had 
been  married  quite  quietly  to  Beamish.  The  news 
of  the  marriage  came  across  the  sea  to  Catherine 
Fontaine,  but  it  all  seemed  very  distant  and  hard 
to  realize. 

As  the  winter  went  on  the  people  in  the  cottages 
lit  larger  fires  in  the  deep  chimneys,  and  huddled 
round  the  blaze.  The  winds  seemed  to  shake  the 
very  foundations  of  the  wooden  house,  and  the 
maire  anxiously  inspected  his  embankment  against 
the  expected  onslaught  of  the  early  sprii^-tides. 
Outside  the  chalet  there  was  cold  and  drift,  and 
storm,  and  low  mists  came  rolling  over  the  fields 
and  along  the  edges  of  the  cliffs ;  inside,  fires  of 
wood  and  charcoal  were  burning,  stew-pots  simmer¬ 
ing  on  the  hob,  and  the  daily  pendulum  of  life 
swung  on  monotonously.  Old  Merard’s  taper  burnt 
with  a  quiet  flicker  as  he  warmed  himself  in  his 
chimney  corner.  Madame  Mdrard’s  light  blazed, 
and  hissed,  and  spluttered ;  it  was  not  set  under  a 
bushel;  nor  was  Justine’s,  as  she  sat  below  darning 
away  the  long  winter  evenings,  while  Fontaine 
busily  rapped,  tapped,  conversed,  practised  his  cor¬ 
net,  settled  his  accounts,  came  and  went,  cheerfully 
humming  little  snatches  from  operas,  or  with  alacrity 
joined  the  inevitable  partie.  'That  horrible  greasy 
pack  of  cards  which  was  brought  out  every  after¬ 
noon  inspired  poor  Catherine  with  a  morbid  feeling 
of  disgust  that  would  have  been  absurd  if  she  had 


not  struggled  so  hard  against  it.  When  they  all 
noisily  insisted  that  she  must  join  them,  she  would 
put  down  her  book  in  silence  and  come  to  the  table. 

No  one  noticed  the  weary  look  in  her  dark  eyes, 
or  would  have  understood  it  any  more  than  did  the 
knaves  of  clubs  and  spades,  wi&  the  thumb-marks 
across  their  legs,  staring  at  her  with  their  goggle 
eyes.  Sometimes  thinking  of  other  things  as  the 
hours  went  on,  she  would  forget  and  hold  the  cards 
so  loosely  that  old  Merard,  in  his  odd  little  piping 
voice,  would  cry  out,  “Take  caret  take  caret 
What  are  you  about  ?  ”  and  then  Catherine  would 
start  and  blush,  and  try  to  be  more  careful.  Little 
Madame  Fontaine’s  lamp,  although  she  was  some¬ 
what  dazzled  by  the  light  as  she  tried  with  a  trem¬ 
bling,.  unaccustomed  hand  to  trim  the  wick,  was 
burning  more  brightly  now  perhaps  than  it  had  ever 
done  in  all  her  life  b^ore ;  and  yet  she  might  have 
told  you  (only  that  she  found  it  difficult  to  speak) 
she  had  never  thought  so  hardly  of  herself,  never 
felt  so  ashamed,  so  sorry  for  all  that  she  had  done 
amiss.  Fontaine  must  have  sometimes  had  a  dim 
suspicion  that  his  wife  was  fired,  as  she  drooped 
over  the  cards,  for  he  would  send  her  to  the  piano 
while  he  dealt  the  cards  to  the  elders,  and  to  him¬ 
self,  and  the  dummy  that  replaced  her,  to  the  sound 
of  Catherine’s  music.  The  shabby  kings  and 
queens,  performing  their  nightly  dance,  circled 
round  and  round  and  in  and  out  in  the  country- 
dance  which  mortals  call  whist,  and  kept  uncon¬ 
scious  time  to  the  measure.  The  lamp  would  spread 
its  green  light,  the  blue  flames  of  the  wood  fire 
would  sparkle  and  crackle,  old  Merard,  in  his  velvet 
cap  witn  the  long  hanging  tassel,  would  uncon¬ 
sciously  whistle  a  little  accompaniment  to  the  music 
as  he  pondered  over  his  trumps,  and  Fontaine 
would  beat  time  with  his  foot  under  the  tabic ;  as 
for  Madame  Merard,  erect  and  preoccupied,  she 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  listening  to  the  sounds 
which  distracted  her,  for  the  flick  of  her  cards  falling 
upon  the  table  was  the  music  she  loved  best  to  hear. 

One  night  Madame  Fontaine  suddenly  ceased 
playing,  and  went  and  looked  out  through  the  un¬ 
shutters  window.  Handfuls  of  .stars  were  scattered 
in  the  sky.  There  was  the  sound  of  the  distant  sea 
washing  against  the  bastions  of  the  terrace.  The 
moon  had  not  yet  risen ;  the  narrow  garden-paths 
glimmered  in  the  darkness ;  except  where  two  long 
rays  of  light  from  the  window  lit  up  every  pebble 
and  blade  of  grass,  elsewhere  shadows  were  heaping, 
and  the  great  cliff  rose  black  purple  before  the  sky. 
Catherine  looking  out  saw  some  one  coming  through 
the  gloom  and  stop  at  the  gate  and  open  it,  and  she 
recognized  Reinc  by  the  quick  movement 

“  Knave  of  trumps,”  said  Madame  Mifrard,  tri¬ 
umphantly,  as  Madame  Fontaine  stepped  gently  out 
of  the  room,  and  went  out  to  meet  her  friend.  'The 
two  women  stood  In  the  doorway  talking  in  low 
tones,  which  seemed  to  suit  the  silence ;  they  could 
scarcely  see  each  other’s  faces,  only  Heine’s  white 
flaps  streamed  in  the  shadow ;  her  voice  shook  a  lit¬ 
tle  as  she  spoke,  and  her  hand  was  trembling  in 
Catlicrine’s  soft  warm  fingers.  Poor  Heine,  she  had 
come  to  Catherine  In  a  s^  and  troubled  mood.  She 
had  received  a  sad  hurried  word  from  Dick  to  tell 
her  all  was  over  at  last ;  that  there  wai  confusion 
and  stir  now  in  the  house  of  which  he  was  virtually 
the  master.  Mr.  Baxter  had  untied  his  red  tapes 
and  read  the  will  by  which  it  was  left  to  him.  Dick 
was  not  to  take  actual  possession  for  a  year,  during 
which  the  income  was  to  be  applied  to  keeping  up 
the  estate  as  usual,  and  to  succession  expenses.  Only 
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the  gentleman  in  iust  as  be  had  disappeared  round 
the  comer  of  the  noose. 

As  Dick  went  walking  down  the  little  slopes 
which  led  from  terrace  to  terrace,  he  took  in  at  a 
glance  the  look  of  Catherine’s  life  and  the  sound  of 
It,  the  many-voiced  sea,  with  its  flashing  lights,  the 
distant  village  on  the  jutting  promontory,  Petitnort 
close  at  hand,  with  its  cheerful  sounds,  its  market¬ 
place  and  echoes,  the  hammer  of  the  foi^,  the 
dogs  barking  on  the  clifi*,  the  distant  crow  of  cocks. 
The  sun  was  shining  in  his  eyes,  so  that  it  was  Toto 
who  saw  Dick  first,  and  came  running  up  hastily 
from  the  cabane,  calling  to  his  step-mother.  Then 
Catherine  appeared,  with  a  glow  upon  her  cheeks, 
for  the  morning  air  was  fresh  and  delightful. 

The  two  met  very  quietly.  A  gentleman  in 
mourning  took  off  bis  hat,  a  lady  in  a  scarlet  hood 
came  up  and  held  out  her  hand.  As  she  did  so 
Catherine  thought  she  was  holding  out  her  hand 
across  a  great  gulf.  Heaven  had  been  merciful  to 
her,  and  she  was  safe,  standing  on  the  other  side. 
Now  that  she  saw  him  again  she  knew  that  she  was 
safe.  This  wa.s  the  moment  she  had  secretly  dread¬ 
ed  and  trembled  to  contemplate,  and  it  was  not 
very  terrible  after  all. 

“  I  am  sorry  my  husband  is  out,”  said  Catherine, 
after  she  had  asked  him  when  he  had  come,  and 
heard  that  the  Beamishes  had  crossed  with  him  the 
day  before  and  wanted  to  see  her  again.  We  all 
talk  a  sort  of  algebra  now  and  then,  as  Catherine 
talked  just  now.  The  history  of  the  past,  the  faith 
of  the  future,  the  pain,  the  hope,  the  efforts  of  her 
poor  little  life,  its  tremulous  unknown  quantities, 
were  all  expressed  in  these  few  common  platitudes, 
—  “  How  do  you  do  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  My 
husband  is  not  at  home.” 

To  all  of  which,  indeed,  Dick  paid  but  little  heed, 
though  he  returned  suitable  answers.  He  was  sorry 
to  miss  Fontaine,  and  yet  be  was  glad  to  find  her 
alone,  he  said.  Something  had  vexed  him,  and, 
like  Heine,  he  harl  come  to  Catherine  for  sympathy 
and  advice.  Only  before  he  began  upon  his  own 
concerns  he  looked  at  her.  Now  that  the  flush  had 
faded,  he  saw  that  Madame  Fontaine  was  a  little 
thin  and  worn ;  her  eyes  were  bright  as  ever,  but 
there  was  a  touching  tired  look  under  the  dropping 
eyelids  which  made  nim  fear  all  was  not  well.  And 
yet  her  manner  was  very  sweet,  cordial,  and  placid, 
like  that  of  a  happy  woman.  She  seemed  uniilTect- 
e<lly  glad  to  see  him,  as  indeed  she  was  ;  and  it  was 
with  an  innocent  womanly  triumph  that  she  felt  she 
could  welcome  him  in  her  own  home  for  the  first 
time.  The  time  had  come,  she  told  herself,  when 
she  could  hold  out  her  hand  and  be  of  help  to  him, 
and  show  him  how  truly  and  sincerely  she  was  his 
friend.  It  was  all  she  had  ever  dared  to  hope  for, 
and  the  time  had  come  at  last.  Perhaps  if  she  had 
been  less  humble,  less  single-minded  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  she  might  have 
been  more  conscious,  more  careful,  more  afraid ; 
but  the  fresh  crisp  winter  sun  was  illuminating  her 
world ;  everything  seemed  to  speak  to  her  of  nope, 
promise,  courage,  and  the  dead  thorn  had  ceased  to 
wound. 

“  1  was  told  to  come  here  to  find  you,”  Dick  said, 
after  the  first  few  words.  “  Madame  Fontaine,  1 
want  you  to  tell  me  about  Heine.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  it.  I  have  just  come  from  the  farm ;  they  tell 
me  she  is  gone  into  a  convent,  she  will  not  be  home 
for  a  week.  What  folly  is  this  ?  ” 

Catherine  saw  he  was  vexed,  and  she  tried  to 
describe  to  him  the  state  of  depression  and  anxiety 


in  which  Heine  had  come  to  her  to  tell  her  of  her 
resolution . “  She  had  no  idea  you  were  com¬ 

ing,”  said  Madame  Fontaine. 

“  But  what  else  could  she  expect  ?  ”  said  Dick. 
“  She  writes  a  miserable  letter,  poor  dear.  She 
proposes  to  give  me  up ;  she  says  I  am  cruel,  and 
leave  her  here  alone  to  bear  all  sorts  of  injurious 
suspicion  and  insult.  Of  course  she  must  have 
known  that  this  would  bring  me,  and  when  I  come 
I  find  her  gone,  —  vanished  in  this  absurd  way. 
Indeed,  I  wrote  and  told  her  to  expect  me ;  but  I 
see  the  letter  unopened  at  the  farm.”  Dick,  whose 
faults  were  those  of  over-easiness,  was  now  vexed 
and  almost  unreasonable.  For  one  thing,  he  was 
angry  with  Heine  for  being  unhappy.  “  Why  will 
she  alw^s  doubt  and  torture  herself  in  this  needless 
way?  Why  should  she  mind  the  gossip  of  a  few 
idiots  ?  I  want  to  see  her,  and  hear  from  her  that 
she  does  not  mean  all  she  says  about  throwing  me 
over.” 

“  O,  indeed,”  said  Madame  Fontaine,  “  she  does 
not  mean  it.” 

“  It  is  a  very  little  time  to  wait,  and  I  could  not 
help  promising.  My  good  old  uncle  has  done  every¬ 
thing  for  us,”  Butler  went  on ;  “  she  ought  not  to 
have  been  so  over-sensitive  when  she  knew  it  would 
all  be  set  right.” 

Catherine  wished  he  could  have  seen  the  girl ; 
one  look  of  her  proud  sweet  eyes  would  have  been 
more  to  the  purpose  than  all  her  own  gentle  expos¬ 
tulations.  They  were  walking  slowly  towards  the 
house  all  this  time,  when  at  a  turn  of  the  path,  and 
coming  fhom  behind  a  bush,  they  met  a  short  stumpy 
figure  in  a  sun-bonnet.  “  I  have  not  even  told  my 
husband  your  secret,”  Catherine  was  saying,  and  she 
stopped  short,  although  she  remembered  afterwards 
that  Madame  M^rard  spoke  no  English. 

But  Madame  M^rard’s  little  eyes  could  see,  pene¬ 
trate,  transfix.  O,  it  was  not  easy  to  blind  Ma¬ 
dame  Merard ;  she  could  tee  Catherine  looking  and 
talking  earnestly  to  this  unknown  young  man ;  she 
could  see  his  expression  as  he  replied  to  her  appeal. 
Secret,  —  surely  Madame  Fontaine  had  said  secret. 
Oh !  it  was  horrible.  Madame  Mdrard  knew 
enough  English  for  that.  Secret !  could  she  have 
heard  aright  ? 

“  I  do  not  know  this  gentleman,”  said  Madame 
Mdranl,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  pathway  on 
her  two  feet,  and  staring  blankly. 

“  Let  me  present  Mr.  Butler,”  said  Catherine 
gently,  in  French. 

“  Monsieur  Fontaine  is  not  at  home,”  said  Madame 
Mdrard,  still  scowling  and  sniffing  the  sea  breeze. 

“  Mr.  Butler  is  coming  again  to-morrow  to  see 
him,”  saiil  Catherine. 

“  Indeed,”  said  the  old  lady. 

If  Madame  Mdrard  could  nave  had  her  way  Dick 
would  never  have  entered  the  chalet  again.  ^That 
infatuation  was  it  that  prompted  Madame  Fontaine 
to  ask  him  to  dinner,  —  to  invite  him,  —  to  press 
refreshment  on  him  ?  Even  old  M^ranl  came  out 
with  some  proposition.  Eau  ancree  f  One  would 
think  it  flowed  ready  made  from  the  sea.  Happily 
she  herself  was  there.  No  doubt  her  presence 
would  prevent  this  young  man  from  coming  as  often 
as  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  There  was  a  se¬ 
cret  flattery  in  this  reflection. 

But  Dick  wiu  hardly  out  of  the  house  when 
Madame  Meranl  began  to  speak  her  mind.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  an  English  custom  for  young  women  to 
invite  strange  gentlemen  to  dinner  in  their  hus¬ 
bands’  absence.  O,  she  required  no  explanation. 
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She  could  see  quite  plainly  for  herself,  only  she  con-  [ 
fessed  that  it  was  what  she  herself  would  not  have 
done ;  not  now,  at  her  present  age.  In  her  time  a 
wife  could  devote  herself  to  the  domestic  hearth. 
Her  husband’s  approbation  was  all  that  she  desired. 
Now  it  seemed  uat  excitement,  dissipation,  admira¬ 
tion,  were  indispensable.  “  Dinners  in  town,”  said 
the  old  lady,  darkly,  “  music  at  home,  expeditions, 
literature,  correspondence,  visits !....” 

“  Dear  Madame  M^rard,”  said  Catherine,  “  I  only 
go  to  Tracy.” 

“  Hon  !  and  is  not  that  enough  ?  ”  said  Madame 
M6‘ard,  angrily  stirring  something  in  a  saucepan 
(it  was  the  tisane  the  devoted  wife  liked  to  ad¬ 
minister  to  poor  Monsieur  Mdrard,  who  secretly 
loathed  the  decocUon.  He  was  now  sitting  in  the 
office  to  avoid  the  fumes).  “  Tracy  1  that  abode 
of  vanity  and  Mvolity !  Where  else  would  you 

Tracy,  in  truth,  was  the  secret  mainspring  of  all 
Madame  Mdrard’s  indignation  and  jealousy.  The 
chateau  had  never  called  upon  the  ch&let  in  L4o- 
nie’s  reign,  —  never  once.  Madame  Mdrard  herself 
was  not  mvited,  even  now.  But  now,  since  the  fam¬ 
ily  had  returned,  notes  and  messages  were  forever 
coining  for  this  Englishwoman.  Madame  de  Tracy 
had  caught  cold.  Catherine  must  go  down  to  see 
her  In  her  bedroom.  Madame  de  Tracy  had  bought 
a  new  boimet,  Catherine  must  give  her  opinion. 
Madame  de  Tracy  could  not  disagree  with  any 
member  of  her  household  that  Madame  Fontaine 
was  not  sent  for  to  listen  to  the  story.  And  in  truth 
Catherine  was  so  discreet,  so  silent  and  sympathetic, 
that  she  seemed  cremated  to  play  the  role  of  confi¬ 
dante.  The  countess  really  loved  the  little  woman. 
Poor  Catherine !  she  sometimes  thought  that  she 
would  be  glad  to  go  no  more  to  a  place  where  she 
was  so  much  made  of,  and  so  kindly  treated.  It 
seemed  hard  to  come  home  and  to  compare  the  two. 
One  place  full  of  welcoming  words  of  kindness  and 
liberaility  ;  the  other,  narrow,  chill,  confined.  And 
yet,  here  she  had  met  with  truest  kindness,  — 
thought  the  little  creature,  —  remembering  all  Fon¬ 
taines  devotion  and  patient  kindness.  She  was 
thinking  of  this  now  as  she  met  the  onslaught  of  the 
old  lady,  who  went  on  with  her  attack,  bombs  fly¬ 
ing,  shells  exploding,  cannon  going  ofiT,  while  the 
horrible  steam  of  the  saucepan  seemed  to  choke  and 
sicken  the  poor  little  enemy. 

“  Yes,”  cried  the  furious  old  lady.  “  If  you  loved 
your  husband,  I  could  forgive  you  all !  But  you  do 
not  love  him,  and  he  knows  it,  and  his  life  Is  de¬ 
stroyed.  You  Itave  come  into  this  peaceful  circle 
with  a  heart  elsewhere.  You  look  i^n  us  with  con¬ 
tempt.  You  scorn  our  simple  ways.  Your  fine  friends 
come  and  iiuult  me,  and  you  secretly  compare  us 
with  them  and  their  powdered  lackeys.  Ah !  do  you 
imagine  that  we  do  not  know  it,  though  you  arc  so 
silent  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  Charles  is  not  aware 
of  all  that  passes  in  your  mind  ?  He  knows  it,  for 
I  have  told  him.  But  he  Is  loyal,  and  good,  and 
tender,  and  be  docs  not  reproach  you  for  having 
brought  sorrow  and  disturbance  into  the  chdiet, 
formerly  so  peaceful.”  And  old  M^rard  banged  the 
lid  of  the  saucepan,  and  took  a  great  flourish  of 
snufi*.  Poor  Catherine  turned  as  pale  as  she  had 
done  once  before,  and  gave  a  little  cry  and  ran  to 
the  door.  Fontaine  was  not  standing  there  to  make 
things  smoother. 

It  was  horrible,  and  what  was  most  hard  to  bear 
was,  there  was  some  truth  in  the  angry  old  woman’s 
reproach.  How  much  truth  Madame  M^raiHl  herself 


did  not  know.  Catherine  could  not  bear  the  house ; 
it  seemed  to  stifle  her,  the  fumes  of  that  choking 
stew  seemed  pursuing  her.  She  pulled  a  cloak  over 
her  shoulders  and  took  up  her  h(^,  and  went  out. 
Another  time  she  might  have  been  less  moved. 
But  to-day,  when  she  had  met  Dick  again,  when  all 
her  heart  had  been  softened  and  stirred  by  mem¬ 
ories  of  past  emotions,  these  reproaches  seemed  to 
her  to  have  a  meaning  they  might  not  have  had 
another  time.  Old  Merard  nodded  and  called  to 
her  through  the  office  window,  but  Catherine  shook 
her  head  with  a  gentle  little  movement  and  hurried 
out  This  was  what  the  sight  of  her  old  love  had 
done  for  her.  She  had  been  glad  at  the  time  to  see 
him  once  more,  but  now,  when  she  thought  of  Fon¬ 
taine,  her  heart  seemed  to  die  within  her.  Was  he 
unhappy,  and  by  her  fault  ?  What  a  weary  maze 
the  l^t  few  years  had  been  !  In  and  out,  and  round 
and  about,  she  had  wandered,  hoping  to  go  right, 
and  coming  out  again  and  again  at  the  same  blank 
passage.  And  yet  she  had  tried.  Heaven  knows  she 
had  tried,  and  prayed  to  be  helped,  and  hoped  for 
peace  in  time,  and  this  was  the  end  I  —  a  good 
man’s  life  embittered  and  destroyed,  —  had  not  his 
mother  said  so  ?  —  her  own  life  saddened  and  wasted 
in  hopeless  endurance,  when  elsewhere,  perhaps,  a 
worthier  fate  might  have  been  hers.  What  had  she 
done,  she  thought,  to  be  so  tortured  ?  She  had  got 
up  on  the  cliff*  by  this  time.  She  was  plucking  the 
long  stems  of  the  poppies  as  she  went  along.  She 
felt  as  if  she,  too,  had  been  torn  up  by  some  strong 
hand  only  to  be  flung  away.  She  had  been  mad  or 
she  would  never  have  taken  this  fatal  step.  And 
yet  she  had  hopied  for  a  peaceful  home,  and  she  had 
thought  that  her  poor  little  sisters  at  least  might 
have  found  a  safe  refuge,  and  now,  by  her  own  act, 
they  were  parted  from  her  forever,  perhaps. 

With  small  strength  of  her  own  to  bear  with 
wrongs  or  to  assert  her  rights,  she  was  apt  to 
cling  to  those  about  her,  to  rely  on  them,  to  leave 
her  fate  In  their  hands.  She  wished  no  liarm  to  any 
mortal  being ;  she  could  not  say  a  hanl  word,  but 
she  could  fear,  and  shrink  away  and  wince  and 
shriek  with  pain.  'The  sensitive  little  frame  could 
thrill  with  a  terror  and  anguish  unconceived  by 
stronger  and  tougher  organizations.  It  was  not  of 
Dick  she  was  thinking,  but  of  Fontaine  all  this 
lime,  and  her  remorse  was  all  the  greater  because 
her  heart  was  so  true  and  full  of  gratitude  to  him. 
She  had  left  her  fate  in  the  hands  of  others,  and 
this  was  what  had  come  of  It ;  a  poor  little  heart 
crushed  and  half  broken,  another  person  dragged 
by  her  fault  into  sorrow  and  remorse,  a  deed  done 
which  could  never,  never  be  undone.  A  crime ! 
ah,  was  it  Indeed  a  crime  which  she  had  committed, 
that  could  never  be  repented  of?  Was  there  no 
atonement  possible,  —  no  pardon, —  no  relenting  of 
fate? 

The  colors  were  all  aglow  still,  for  the  sun  was 
scarcely  set;  the  red  and  blue  and  striped  petti¬ 
coats,  and  the  white  caps  of  the  fishwives  dowir  In 
Petitport  jumbled  up  into  bright,  pretty  combina¬ 
tions.  The  creeping  grays  and  shades  gave  tone 
and  softness  to  the  pretty  scene.  In-doors  the  fires 
were  flaring  and  crackling,  and  presently  the  church- 
bell  came  ringing  up  the  street  In  very  sweet  tinkling 
tones,  calling  the  villagers  to  the  salut,  or  evening 
service.  The  peaceful  twilight  prayers,  coming  at 
the  close  of  the  day’s  work,  seemed  to  sanctify  to 
silence  the  busy  cares  of  the  long  noisy  hours, — to  ab¬ 
solve,  to  tranquillize  before  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
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The  bell  tolled  on,  —  the  curd  left  his  house  and 
walked  through  his  wild  overgrown  wilderness  to  the 
vestiary.  Poor  little  Catherine,  who  had  been  flit¬ 
ting  along  the  hedge  of  the  great  field,  heard  it  too. 
She  had  walked  till  she  was  weary,  then  she  had 
rested  till  her  heart  grew  so  sad  that  she  could  not 
sit  still,  and  she  jumped  up  again  and  walked  to 
Arcy  without  stopping,  and  without  purpose,  and 
then  came  back  along  Uie  clifls  and  across  into  the 
fields.  She  was  weary  of  pain,  she  felt  as  if  she  had 
no  strength  left  to  bear  or  even  to  suffer  or  to  repent, 
—  she  dragged  on  utterly  worn  and  dispirited,  nold- 
ing  one  or  two  poppies  in  her  hand  still  with  the 
white  drapery  ot  her  dress.  Catherine  was  a  deli¬ 
cate  and  orderly  person,  and  she  held  up  her  dress 
with  unconscious  care,  even  when  she  was  struggling 
in  the  Slough  of  Despond.  It  was  indeed  the  Slough 
of  Despond  for  her.  A  vision  of  the  future  came 
before  her  so  utterly  unendurable,  with  a  struggle 
between  right  and  duty  and  wrong,  for  which  ^e 
felt  herself  so  unfitted,  that  she  longed  to  lie  down  in 
the  hard  brown  furrows  of  the  field  and  die,  and 
own  herself  vanquished,  and  give  up  the  fight  and 
struggle  no  longer. 

I  think  it  was  just  then  the  bell  began  to  toll.  It 
seemed  like  a  sudden  sympathy  and  companionship 
and  comfort  to  the  poor  thing.  It  turned  her 
thoughts,  it  gave  her  some  present  object,  for  she 
began  to  walk  in  the  direction  of  the  church.  She 
crossed  the  brook,  along  which  the  figures  were 
coming  with  the  great  glowing  west  at  uieir  backs. 
She  turned  up  at  the  quiet  end  of  the  village,  and 
followed  M.  le  Curd  at  a  distance,  as  he  led  the  way 
through  the  back  court  of  the  church  into  which 
the  vestry  opened ;  and  the  side-door  near  the  altar 
of  St  Joseph  was  where  the  poor  little  heart-peti¬ 
tion  was  ofiered  up  for  strength  and  help  and 
peace. 

Catherine  saw  the  people  prostrate  all  about  She 
knew  what  passionate  prayers  some  of  them  were 
praying.  Inere  was  poor  Thdrhse  Fournier,  whose 
little  girl  was  dying.  There  was  Joseph  Leroux, 
who  had  cruel  troume  in  his  home ;  and  then  pres¬ 
ently  Madame  Fontmne  caught  sight  of  some  one 
kneeling  on  a  low  straw  chair,  and  she  recognized 
her  husband,  although  his  face  was  buried  in  his 
hands. 

It  was  very  quiet  and  solemn.  Very  few  of  us 
can  come  in  to  an  evening  service  untouched  or 
unsoftened.  To  many  it  is  out  the  contrast  of  the 
daylight  and  the  candles  which  makes  the  scene 
impressive.  But  some  of  us  must  be  content  to  be 
dazzled  by  a  candle  in  this  world,  to  measure  the 
sun’s  light  by  a  taper’s  flame.  In  this  man’s  church 
and  that  man’s,  candles  are  shining  at  the  high 
altar,  which  seem  bright  enough  for  a  time :  only 
when  the  service  is  over  and  the  prayers  are  ended, 
shall  we  come  out  into  the  open  air,  and  shall  our 
eyes  behold  the  fathomless  waves  of  the  mighty  light 
of  heaven. 

Catherine,  who  was  worn  out  and  exhausted,  sank 
into  a  chair  in  her  dim  comer,  grateful  for  ease 
after  her  pain.  She  was  no  longer  feeling  much: 
a  sort  of  calm  had  come  after  the  storm.  The 
priest’s  voice  ceased  uttering,  the  choristers  were 
silent,  the  service  was  ended,  and  people  rose  from 
their  knees,  took  up  their  baskets  and  umbrellas  — 
one  old  woman  slung  on  her  hotte  again  —  and  they 
all  went  away.  Catherine  mechanically  tried  to 
escape  by  the  side-door  through  which  she  had 
entered.  Her  chief  troubles  in  life  had  come  from 
the  timidity  and  want  of  courage  and  trust  in  her¬ 


self.  She  did  not  know  why  she  was  flying  from 
her  husband  now;  from  poor  Fontaine,  who  also 
had  been  offering  up  his  petitions.  He  prayed  for 
his  mother’s  rheumatism ;  he  prayed  for  a  blessing 
upon  his  wife  and  child ;  for  Catherine’s  conversion 
and  happiness;  for  a  little  more  calm  and  repose 
at  home  in  the  chfilet ;  for  a  little  gayety  even,  if 
possible.  Fontaine  did  not  like  to  au  for  too  much 
at  once ;  and  though  one  smiles  at  such  a  simple 
creed,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  a  humble  petition  for 
a  calm  and  cheerful  spirit  was  the  worst  means  of 
attaining  so  good  a  thing.  The  nudre  jumped  up 
quickly  from  nis  knees  when  the  service  was  over, 
and  unconsciously  made  for  the  same  side-door 
through  which  his  wife  was  escaping,  and  so  it 
happened  that  the  two  came  face  to  face. 

“  At  last  I  find  you  1  ”  he  cried,  as  they  both 
stepped  out  almost  together  on  to  the  worn  stone 
flight  which  led  down  by  a  few  step  to  the  ground. 
Fontaine  was  almost  inclined  to  believe  in  a  miracle, 
after  all,  as  he  looked  at  his  wife.  They  were  a 
handsome  couple,  Mhre  Nanon  thought,  hobbling 
away  with  her  great  basket  on  her  back.  They 
stood  looking  at  one  another  in  the  glow  of  the 
gloaming ;  the  breeze  came  salt  and  fresh  from  the 
sea;  the  twilight  was  warm  still,  with  brown  and 
fading  golden  tints;  the  silver  stars  were  coming 
out  overhead.  “  Imagine  my  anxiety,”  said  Fon¬ 
taine.  “  I  have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere. 
I  went  home.  Ma  m^re  told  me  you  were  gone. 
You  were  not  at  the  farm.  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do  or  where  to  search.” 

“  I  walked  to  Arcy,”  said  Catherine,  lookii^  up 
with  her  dark  wistful  eyes.  “  0  Charles,  I  am 
very  unhappy.” 

“  Unhappy,  dear  ?  ”  said  Fontaine. 

“  I  am  unhappy  to  think  that  through  me  you 
are  unhappy,”  said  the  poor  little  woman.  ‘‘  Indeed 
and  indeed  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty.” 

“  Don’t  talk  like  this,”  said  Fontaine.  “  You  are 
a  little  angel,  my  Catherine.  What  has  any  one 
been  saying  to  you  ?  ” 

Poor  little  Catherine!  Half  in  sobs,  half  in 
words,  the  explanation  came ;  and  with  the  expla¬ 
nation  half  her  terrors  vanished.  Fontaine  was  a 
little  puzzled.  She  did  not  love  him  enough!  — 
Why  not?  She  would  gladly  love  him  more? 
Only  now  that  he  was  so  kind  did  she  know  how 
much  he  deserved  to  be  loved.  She  had  broken 
his  heart.  Madame  Merard  said  so.  —  It  was  a  be¬ 
wildering  story.  But  he  began  to  understand  by 
degrees. 

“  Dear  Catherine,”  Fontaine  said  at  last,  very 
sensibly,  “  I  am  many  years  older  than  you.  I  do 
not  require  a  romantic  affection :  I  want  a  good 
kind  little  wife  to  take  a  little  care  of  me,  and  to 
like  me  a  little.  I  am  satisfied,  more  than  satisfied. 
In  my  eyes  there  is  no  one  to  compare  to  you. 
Madame  Merard  is  a  most  excellent  person,  but 
impressionable  ;  she  does  not  mean  always  what  she 
says.  Do  not  be  unhappy,  my  very  dear  friend ; 
believe  I  am  happy  if  you  are,  I  ask  for  nothing 
else.” 

But  before  they  reached  home  Catherine  had  told 
him  why  it  was  that  Madame  Merard’s  reproaches 
had  stung  her  so  sharply. 

“  Do  you  remember  one  night  when  you  asked 
me  why  I  threw  some  dead  flowers  into  the  sea  ?  ” 
said  Catherine.  “  I  wanted  to  throw  away  the 
memory  of  my  silly  girlish  fancies.  Indeed  it  is 
true  what  I  told  you  then, — no  one  ever  loved  me 
but  you ;  I  have  never  spoken  to  any  one  of  what 
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I  am  speaking  now.  You  are  the  only  person  in  all 
the  world  who  cared  enough  for  me  to  give  me  a 
resting-place." 

Fontaine  begged  her  to  leave  off.  He  believed 
her  and  understood  her  perfectly.  But  Catherine 
could  not  stop,  and  as  she  poured  forth  her  story, 
in  her  agitation  and  emotion  poor  Dick’s  secret 
escaped  her  somehow.  “  To-day  Mr.  Butler  came 
to  8()eak  to  me  of  something  I  have  known  ever 
since  —  ever  since  the  summer.  lie  and  Reine  are 
going  to  marry  one  another.  Sometimes  they  have 
come  to  me  to  help  them.  O  Charles,  I  cannot 
help  being  glad  to  be  his  friend,  and  to  help  him 
when  I  can,  even  though  I  am  your  wife.  But 
O,  what  have  I  done  ?  1  ought  not  to  have  told 
you.” 

As  they  walked  along  many  of  the  villagers 
wondered  what  Monsieur  Fontaine  and  his  wife 
were  talking  of  so  earnestly.  They  spoke  of  it 
afterwards,  and  Catherine,  too,  remembered  that 
walk.  They  went  along  the  dusky  street,  —  the 
little  woman  with  dark  eyes  glowing  beneath  her 
scarlet  hood.  Fontaine  lookra  very  pale,  for  he 
was  much  affected  by  her  confidence. 

“lam  profoundly  touched,”  he  said,  “  W  the 
trust  you  repose  in  me.  You  shall  see  that  I  have 
entire  confidence  in  you.  The  news  you  give  me  is 
surprising,  but  not  utterly  unexpected.  At  this 
moment  I  am  too  much  preoccupied  to  realize  its 
great  importance." 

Candles  were  alight  in  the  chftlet,  the  dinner- 
table  was  laid,  and  something  was  simmering  on  the 
hob.  It  was  a  tisane-de-thd,  without  any  milk, 
which  Madame  Mdrard  was  preparing  as  a  concilia¬ 
tion  treat  for  her  daughter-in-law.  The  old  lady 
had  been  alarmed  by  her  long  absence ;  she  thought 
she  hail  gone  too  far,  perhaps,  and  was  sincerely 
glad  to  see  her  come  in  safely  with  her  husband. 

“  Coffee  is  good,  and  so  is  wine,  and  a  little  eau- 
de-carmes  occasionally  to  fortify  the  stomach,”  said 
old  Mdrard,  in  his  little  piping  voice,  after  dinner ; 
“  but  tea  is  worth  nothing  at  all.” 

“  Englishwomen  like  to  destroy  themselves  with 
tea.  Monsieur  M^ard,”  said  his  wife,  almost  gra¬ 
ciously  for  her. 

While  the  little  party  at  the  ch&let  discussed  the 
merits  of  tea  and  eau-de-carmes,  —  while  Fontaine, 
always  kind  and  gentle,  seemed  to  try  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  ways  to  show  his  wife  how  happy  he  was,  and 
how  he  loved  her,  and .  how  unfounded  her  terrors 
had  been,  —  Dick  waited  impatiently  at  the  chS- 
teau  for  Reine’s  return.  Catherine  Beamish  smiled 
and  chattered  and  brightened  them  all  up  with  her 
sweet  spirits  and  happiness.  She  enjoyed  every¬ 
thing,  insisted  upon  going  everywhere,  charmed 
every  one.  Ernestine  was  furious  at  being  made  to 
play  a  second.  The  very  morning  after  all  this 
agitation  Mrs.  Beamish  sent  a  little  note  by  the 
maire,  who  had  been  up  there,  to  implore  Catherine 
to  join  them  immediately.  They  were  all  going  sight¬ 
seeing  to  Bayeux,  first  to  the  museum,  and  then  to 
Caen,  to  pay  Marthe  a  visit  in  her  convent ;  would 
Catherine  please  come  too?  She  was  longing  to 
see  her. 

“  I  promised  for  you,”  said  Fontaine.  “  I  thought 
it  would  do  you  gooil  to  be  with  your  friends.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Tracy  says  vou  are  looking  ill,”  he  added, 
looking  anxiously  at  her. 

“  How  kind  you  are  to  me,  Charles,”  cried  Cath¬ 
erine,  delighted,  and  looking  well  on  an  instant,  as 
sh^umpea  up  and  upset  all  her  bobbins  and  reels, 
"ortunately  for  her  Monsieur  and  Madame  M^- 


rard  were  not  present.  When  they  came  in 
a  short  stroll  to  the  fish-market  Fontaine  and  Cath¬ 
erine  had  started.  Toto  told  them  that  maman 
was  going  with  the  countess,  and  that  she  had  got 
on  her  Indian  shawl  and  her  pretty  rose-colored 
bonnet 

“  Grandmamma,  do  you  like  rose-color  ?  ”  asked 
Toto. 

“No,  no,  no,  my  child,”  said  Madame  Merard, 
with  a  shudder. 

[To  be  conUnned.] 

COEFFETEAU. 

[Trsnslsted  for  Etset  Sitouiat  (Itni  £,«  Grand  Journal.] 

A  LAWYER,  who  sometimes  confided  to  me  the 
torments  of  his  conscience,  was  in  his  office  one 
morning,  busily  engaged  arrangi^  his  papers,  when 
a  man,  who  gave  the  name  of  Coeffeteau,  entered 
the  room.  The  man  was  well  dressed,  polite,  bowed 
low,  yet  he  looked  black.  He  wore  a  full  beard, 
even  moustaches,  and  his  beard  was  very  thick  ;  his 
hair  was  black,  his  eyes  were  black,  his  complexion 
was  yellow.  The  beard  seems  natural  to  some  men. 
It  seems  to  be  an  ornament  to  other  men,  setting  off 
their  physiognomy  to  advantage.  It  seems  to  M  a 
mask  to  other  men.  They  have  so  much  beard  they 
appear  masked.  The  form  of  the  chin  and  the 
mouth  (which  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
the  face)  disappears  beneath  the  beard.  It  is  always 
easy  to  make  eyes  play  a  part,  to  extinguish  their 
sparkle,  to  soften  or  to  close  them,  —  the  mouth  is 
disobedient  There  are  a  great  many  people  who 
believe  they  deceive  others  with  impunity  by  vague 
words,  unconscious  that  their  lips  belie  their  speech. 
At  one  single  glance  the  lawyer  read  the  significa¬ 
tion  of  that  mouth  which  believed  itself  so  perfectly 
concealed  behind  its  heavy  moustache  and  thick 
beard. 

“My  name  is  Coeffeteau,”  smd  the  stranger. 
“  Don’t  you  remember  me  ?  ” 

“  Coeffeteau  ?  ”  replied  the  lawyer,  shutting  his 
eyes  and  pressing  his  forehead  with  his  left  band. 
“  Coefleteau  ?  Coeffeteau  ?  —  ” 

“  As  you  don’t  remember  me  —  ” 

“Wait  a  moment!”  The  lawyer  took  a  pen, 
dipped  it  in  the  inkstand,  and  wrote  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  lying  before  him.  “  Is  that  your  name  ?  ” 
asked  he,  showing  the  new-comer  the  sheet  which 
bore  this  one  word :  Coeffeteau. 

“  Exactly.  You  have  not  left  out  a  letter.” 

“  Ah !  now  I  remember  you.  Those  two  ff’s  re¬ 
called  you  to  my  mind.  Coeffeteau,  sentenced  to 
death,  if  I  remember  aright  ?  ” 

“  Precisely.” 

“  And  you  are  at  liberty  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  what  do  you  want?  ” 

“  I  was  condemned  contumaciously.  I  should  like 
to  purge  my  contempt  of  court  and  be  restored  to 
society.” 

“  AJi,  ha !  You  no  longer  bear  your  old  name 
since  you  managed  to  escape  the  law’s  clutches? 
You  are  not  Coeffeteau  now ;  you  are  ?  —  ” 

“  Patriarche.  Monsieur  Patriarche.” 

“ Patriarche,”  said  the  lawyer,  slightly  smiling; 
“that’s  an  admirable  name.” 

“Why,  yes,  it  is,  and  seems  to  me  all  the  bet¬ 
ter  as  it  is  well  suited  with  my  present  employ¬ 
ment” 

“  Pray  what  is  that,  Coeffeteau  ?  ” 

“  You  will  oblige  me  very  much  if  you  will  not 
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again  call  me  Coefieteau  until  my  business  is  aiv 
ranged.” 

“  Why  in  the  deupe,  then,  did  you  tell  me  your 
name  was  Coefieteau  ?  ” 

“  I  knew  your  reputation  for  honor,  and  I  am  sure 
you  would  not  abuse  the  confession  I  make  to  you.” 

“  Of  course  not,  of  course  not.” 

“  Other  people  might  hear  my  name,  —  one  of 
your  servants,  a  client,  and  might  betray  me.  The 
police  forget  nothing,  and,  if  they  once  suspected 
that  Patriarche  was  but  an  alias  of  Coeffeteau,  I 
should  soon  be  obliged  to  end  my  mission.” 

“  As  you  please.  Since  you  are  Patriarche,  Patri¬ 
arche  I  will  call  you.  And  so  you  have  a  mission. 
Government,  eh  V  ” 

“No.  I  devote  my  life  to  reclaiming  ticket-of- 
leave  men  to  the  paths  of  virtue.” 

The  lawyer  scrutinized  his  visitor,  then  broke 
silence,  asking,  “  See  here,  Patriarche,  you  are  not 
wearing  a  wig,  are  you  ?  ” 

“  My  hair  is  naturally  very  thick,”  replied  Patri¬ 
arche,  running  his  hand  through  his  hair.” 

“  You  know  Patriarche,”  and  the  lawyer’s  voice 
assumed  tones  of  unusual  severity  ns  he  spoke,  “  that 
when  you  cross  the  threshold  you  must  leave  t’  other 
side  of  my  office’s  door  all  lies  as  well  as  all  dis¬ 
guises.  1  tell  you  tliat  now,  once  for  all,  my  time  is 
precious,  and  1  cannot  waste  it  listening  to  stories, 
good  at  best  for  a  coroner  and  his  jury.” 

The  visitor  seemed  hurt  by  the  lawyer’s  remark. 
He  unbuttoned  his  frock-coat,  drew  out  a  pocket- 
book,  and,  placing  on  the  lawyer’s  table  a  packet  of 
bank-notes,  said :  “  If  these  bills,  which  1  offer  you 
for  a  Ase  if  you  will  undertake  my  defence,  be  not 
good  money,  then  the  statements  1  make  to  you  are 
ues,  not  truth.” 

“  Put  your  money  in  your  pocket,  Patriarche,” 
replied  the  lawyer,  giving  him  the  packet  of  bank¬ 
notes  ;  “  I  am  not  yet  your  counsel,  and  I  don’t  yet 
know  whether  1  shall  undertake  your  case.  You 
owe  me  nothing  but  truth,  absolute  truth;  that  1 
expect  from  you.” 

“  I  am  most  anxious  to  have  you  for  my  counsel. 
Your  name,  the  general  esteem  —  ” 

“  Never  mind  that.  Come  to  the  point.  Tell  me 
clearly  and  exactly  what  you  want  me  to  do.” 

“  Shall  I  begin  at  the  beginning  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  shall  read  your  trial  in  the  Criminal  Cal¬ 
endar  after  you  leave.  What  I  want  to  know  is, 
why  you  desire  to  purge  your  contempt  of  court. 
You  said  you  reclaim  ticket-of-leave  men  ?  ” 

“  I  try  my  best  to  do  so ;  but  there  are  some  on 
whom  I  liave  no  influence.  More  than  one  of  them 
are  so  corrupted  by  life  in  the  hulks  that  they  fall 
back  at  once  into  crime.  Mine  never  do  so.  I  make 
shoemakers,  barbers,  carpenters,  and  I  pledge  you 
my  word,  sir,  they  honor  their  profession.  'Phe 
money  they  receive  (their  earnings  in  prison)  upon 
their  liberation  is  not  enough  to  give  them  a  start, 
consequently  many  of  them  slip  back  into  crime.  I 
observed  this  deplorable  fact  some  time  since.  Sup¬ 
pose  they  are  admitted  into  a  manufactory  or  work¬ 
shop.  6ood  workmen  refuse  to  frequent  them,  be¬ 
cause  they  dare  not  make  a  ticket-of-leave  man  an 
intimate  friend.  So  they  fall  into  the  company  of 
idle  fellows ;  they  drink,  they  do  nothing  five  days 
of  the  week,  and  at  the  first  temptation  they  fall 
into  crime.  By  my  connections  and  my  fortune,  I 
have  organized  in  Paris  an  agency  like  the  trades- 
unions.  This  is  the  reason  I  am  called  Patriarche. 
Every  man  who  is  about  to  receive  a  ticket-of-leave 
is  on  my  books,  with  a  note  of  his  whole  history.  I 
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know  the  trade  he  pursued  before  his  incarceration. 
I  inquire  of  him,  through  secret  agents,  before  he 
leaves  the  hulks,  if  he  wishes  to  set  up  for  himself 
upon  his  liberation.  He  answers  yes  or  no.  A 
journeyman  barber  is  delighted  to  be  a  barber  with 
a  shop  of  his  own.  I  open  him  a  credit  for  a  given 
amount  in  the  bank  of  the  town  where  he  has  been 
assigned  residence.  When  he  reaches  the  place,  he 
goes  to  the  proper  authorities  and  says :  ‘  I  am  a 
ticket-of-leave  man.  Here  are  my  papers.  You  see 
they  are  regular.  I  wish  to  establish  myself  in 
town.  I  have  credit  with  this  or  that  bank.  I  will 
be  extremely  obliged  if  you  do  not  let  it  leak  out 
in  the  neighborhood  I  am  a  ticket-of-leave  man.’ 
This  credit  in  a  bank  naturally  raises  more  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  authorities’  mind  than  if  the  ticket-of- 
leave  man  had  no  money.  He  sets  up  for  himself 
and  becomes  an  honest  man,  if  he  can  do  so.  This 
is  what  I  do  for  poor  criminals.” 

The  lawyer  listened  with  profound  attention. 
When  the  visitor  ended  he  asked,  “  Is  that  all  you 
do’i*” 

“Yes.” 

“  What  do  you  make  by  reforming  criminals,  Pa¬ 
triarche  ?  ” 

“Make?  If  you  had  said  lose,  may  be  I  could 
answer  you.” 

“  I  dare  say.” 

“  For  you  see  there  are  some  ticket-of-leave  men 
who  cannot  bring  themselves  to  lead  a  quiet  life 
again.  One  fine  morning  they  disappear,  and  I  am 
in  for  my  whole  advance.” 

“Patriarche,  your  enterprise  is  an  honorable, 
but  a  ruinous  one.” 

“  All  ticket-of-leave  men  are  not  so  bad,  and  they 
reward  me  for  the  pains  I  take  to  better  them.” 

“Ah  ha!” 

“  Yes ;  so  that,  after  all,  I  am  not  a  loser  in  the 
long  run.” 

“  I  am  sure  you  do  not  fail  to  take  proper  precau¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  enough  to  wish  to  do  good.  If  the 
fraudulent  ruined  you  it  would  be  out  of  your  power 
to  aid  the  honest  men.” 

“  O,  I  am  obliged  to  be  astute  with  those  fel¬ 
lows.  They  are  not  worth  rope  enough  to  hang 
them.  In  the  first  place,  I  never  lend  for  less  than 
fifteen  per  cent  interest.” 

“  A  most  reasonable  rate.” 

“  Then  I  am,  of  course,  their  partner  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  we  annually  divide  profits.” 

“  As  is  strict  justice.” 

“  If  they  choose  to  retire  from  business  at  the  end 
of  ten  years,  the  establishment  belongs  to  me.  I 
made  it ; ’t  is  fair  it  should  return  to  me.” 

“  But  how  do  you  manage,  Patriarche,  to  frame 
your  contracts  with  these  people  ?  You  yourself  are 
under  sentence  of  death ;  these  men  might  inform 
on  you.” 

“  They  do  not  know  I  am  Coeffeteau.” 

“  But  they  must  have  some  suspicion.  Patriarche, 
the  tender  friend  of  ticket-of-leave  men,  is  no  saint.” 

“There  you  are  mistaken.  Patriarche  is  never 
spoken  of  in  the  hulks  except  with  veneration.” 

“  Then  they  do  not  see  you.” 

“  I  take  very  good  care  of  that  My  name  is  well 
known.  Everybody  is  ignorant  of  my  person.” 

“  Yet  it  seems  to  me  scarcely  possible  the  Parisian 
police  could  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  your  trade, 
and  could  resist  the  temptation  of  discovering  the 
founder.” 

“  I  don’t  call  myself  Patriarche  in  ordinary  life. 
As  I  speculate  a  good  deal  on  ’Change,  1  have  been 
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obliged  to  aasume  an  insignificant  name,  —  Dupuis, 
Monsieur  Dupuis.  You  see  I  conceal  nothing,  lou 
are  the  only  man  in  Paris  who  has  a  right  to  stop 
my  carriage  when  you  meet  it  in  the  street,  and 
say,  ‘You  are  not  Dupuis,  you  are  not  Patriarche: 
you  are  Coeficteau,  a  criminal  under  sentence  of 
death  1 ’ ” 

The  lawyer  made  a  gesture  as  much  as  to  say, 
You  know  I  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Then  he 
asked,  “  But  I  cannot  divine  what  reason  in  the 
world  could  make  you  wish  to  resume  your  old. 
name,  Coefieteau.” 

“  I  ’ll  tell  you.  I  am  rich,  what  they  call  very 
wealthy,  yet  1  am  not  happy.  I  never  know  what 
it  is  to  free  fi:om  remorse.  I  long  to  feel  that’ 
society  and  I  are  quits.  It  has  now  been  five-and- 
twenty  years  since  I  murdered  a  man.  In  five  yean 
more  the  statute  of  limitations  would  bar  all  prose¬ 
cution.  In  five  years  from  now  I  should  be  free, 
could  I  reach  the  end  of  this  period  of  time.  1 
should  fear  neither  police  agents,  nor  constables,  nor 
judges,  nor  courts.  But  five  years  I  The  nearer  I 
get  to  the  end  of  the  time  which  shall  liberate  me, 
the  slower  does  time  seem  to  move.  Years  are  cen¬ 
turies,  montlis  are  years,  an  hour  seems  endless. 
’T  is  beyond  belief  what  events  can  be  crowded  into 
sixty  minutes,  —  my  arrest,  examination,  imprison¬ 
ment.  There  are  people  in  the  world  who  deem 
life  short  I  am  not  one  of  them.  Life  seems  to 
me  long ;  so  long,  it  seems  endless.  Now  were  I 
sure  of  securing  the  services  of  a  lawyer  like  you, 
—  a  man  of  talents,  who  would  take  the  trouble  to 
study  my  case  and  present  situation,  —  I  should  nut 
hesitate  to  go  to  the  police  and  say :  *  I  am  CoelTe- 
teau,  who  was  sentenced  to  death  five-and-twenty 
years  ago.  I  surrender  to  justice  to  purge  my  con¬ 
tempt  of  court!’  The  cause  is  tried.  You  defend 
me.  I  show  how  sincere  my  repentance  is.  I  shall 
be  lucky  enough  to  turn  some  of  the  jury  in  my 
favor.  The  worst  tliat  can  happen  to  me  is  to  be  sen¬ 
tenced  to  five  years’  imprisonment.  I  should,  with 
my  fortune,  pass  my  time  in  prison  less  disagreeably 
than  an  oi^inary  convict.  ^  I  should  be  rid  for 
the  balance  of  my  life  of  all  uneasiness.  I  should 
know  I  should  be  free  at  such  a  date,  whereas  were 
I  not  to  surrender  myself  voluntarily,  I  might  sud¬ 
denly  be  betrayed,  arrested,  tried,  and  none  of  my 
judges  know  how  sincere  my  repentance  was.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence.  The  lawyer’s 
head  was  buried  in  his  hands.  The  murderer  looked 
at  him.  The  murderer  waited  aa  anxiously  as  if  he 
had  been  before  the  Assize  Court  expecting  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  jury  with  their  verdict,  to  discover  the 
impression  his  confession  had  made  on  the  lawyer, 
'rbe  latter  still  sat  with  his  face  buried  in  bis  hands. 
He  was  absorbed  by  profound  refleetiona  When  at 
last  he  raised  his  head,  and  looked  face  to  face  at 
Coetfeteau,  the  murderer  hung  down  his  eyes.  The 
lawyer  was  transfigured.  He  was  commonly  pale, 
his  temperament  was  bilious,  his  eyelids  were  fa¬ 
tigued  by  study.  Had  you  met  him  in  the  street 
you  would  have  taken  him  for  a  man  with  iui  ordi¬ 
nary,  nay,  almost  vulgar,  physiognomy.  This  sin¬ 
gular  confession,  his  analysis  of  it,  redection  on  it, 
ardent  desire  to  discover  the  truth,  kindled  unusual 
lustre  in  his  eyes,  —  his  features  assumed  a  gravity 
which  ennobl^  them.  He  was  no  longer  the  same 
man.  The  lawyer  who  had  coldly  received  Coeffe- 
teau  when  he  entered  the  office  was  suddenly  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  severe  judge,  whose  glance  was  not 
easily  borne.  The  murderer  felt  this  glance  enter 
his  heart  and  probe  to  his  very  soul,  like  the  sui^ 


geon’s  instrument  which  fathoms  the  wound’s  deepest 
recess. 

“  How  many  accomplices  had  you  ?  ”  asked  the 
lawyer,  at  last  breaking  silence. 

“  One.  My  accomplice  did  the  worst  part  of  the 
business.  He  killed  the  old  man.  I  was  opposed 
to  blood.” 

“  Only  one  accomplice.  Had  no  woman  a  share 
in  it  ?  ” 

“  I  had  a  mistress  in  those  days.  She  kept 
watch.” 

“  Are  ^ou  not  afnud  of  compromising  her.” 

“  She  IS  dead.” 

“  Is  your  other  accomplice  still  alive  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  He  is  a  pioor  wretch.  He  is  utterly  un¬ 
educated,  and  has  barely  brains  enough  to  manage 
my  business  with  ticket-of-leave  men.” 

“  Does  he  likewise  desire  to  purge  his  contempt  of 
court  V  ” 

“  I  suspect  not.” 

“  But  in  playing  the  informer  on  yourself  yon  play 
the  informer  on  him  too.” 

“  1  shall  give  him  fair  notice  to  enable  him  to  fly 
abroad.” 

“  Wh^  don’t  you  yourself  go  abroad  ?  ” 

“  I  tried  for  ten  years  to  do  so ;  but  I  cannot  live 
out  of  Paris,  do  what  1  may.” 

“  Very  well.  I  know  your  case  now.” 

The  lawyer  rose  and  walked  up  and  down  his 
office.  Coeffeteau  looked  timidly  at  him,  and  asked, 
“  When  shall  1  call  again  ?  ” 

“  To-morrow.  I  shall  have  studied  the  case  be¬ 
tween  this  and  then.” 

“  And  may  I  indeed  reckon  on  you  as  my  coun¬ 
sel  ?  ” 

“  Not  yet  I  must  examine  the  case  first.” 

Coeffeteau  retired. 

As  soon  as  ho  was  fairly  out  of  the  office,  the 
lawyer  briskly  rubbed  his  hands ;  it  was  an  habitual 
gesture  of  his,  and  showed  how  much  he  loved  his 
art  He  was  delighted  to  get  a  new  and  unusual 
case.  This  delight  is  not  a  rare  emotion  with  great 
lawyers  and  surgeons.  A  surgeon  who  describes  a 
“  beautiful  operation  ”  may  freeze  the  blood  of  timid 
listeners  in  a  drawing-room,  and  yet  be  himself  full 
of  delicate  sensibility  during  the  operation.  The 
first  thing  the  lawyer  did  was  to  rub  bis  bands ;  the 
next,  to  open  his  bookcase  and  consult  the  index  to 
the  Criminal  Calendar.  He  at  once  fell  on  Coeffe- 
teau’s  name  with  that  marvellous  acuteness  which 
all  practised  laborious  men  possess.  In  less  than  an 
hour  he  was  master  of  all  the  particulars  of  a  very 
lung  trial. 

He  had  not  read  ten  lines  of  the  bill  of  indictment 
before  he  found  he  had  discovered  a  crime  which 
had  greatly  excited  him  during  his  youtli,  and  he 
wondered  as  he  saw  by  what  singular  associations  of 
ideas  facts  are  linked  to  memory.  The  moment  he 
heard  Coeffeteau’s  name  it  had  struck  him  like  a 
remembered  tune  heard  somewhere,  but  where  he 
could  not  call  to  mind.  The  only  things  which 
remained  in  his  memory  were  the  two  f’s,  and  there 
they  had  remained  as  if  they  bad  been  bolted  in  it 
He  was  not  only  a  profound  lawyer,  but  no  other 
lawyer  of  the  Paris  bar  knew  the  Criminal  Calendar 
as  thoroughly  as  he  did.  He  might  have  said  with 
truth  he  bad  read  accounts  of  almost  all  the  crimes 
committed  on  earth  since  Cain  slew  Abel.  His 
rivals,  excellent  criminal  lawyers  as  they  were, 
nevertheless  were  mere  school-boys  by  his  side ;  for 
he  was  not  only  familiar  with  all  the  criminal  trials 
in  France,  but  ho  had  had  translated  ior  his  own 
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llbranr  all  the  foreign  collections  of  criming  trials 
ISTle  could  laylands  on.  It  was  not  through 
iS^re  curiosity  thlt  he  had 

narv  narratives ;  there  is  in  crime  so  infinite  a  variety 
ormeans  and  so  fertile  an  invention  that  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  the  criminal  jurist  was  interested  in  studying 
all  the  phenomena. 

Coeftteau  had  shown  a  (jood  ded  of  imagi^tion 
in  the  planning  and  executing  of  his  crime.  To  ^ 
sLsInate  an  oik  man  in  ParS  is  an  easy  f^t  To 
take  possesrion  of  his  fortune,  when  it  is  ^  phte^ 
in  a  sewetory,  is  an  event  which  only  tro  frequently 

takes  pla^  But  to  assassinate  an  old  man,  t^e 
laaes  ,  . _ awav  his 


lufiens,  in  the  presence  of  the  incessant  crowu 
which  sees  everything  - 

seem  to  be  something  impossible.  And  yet  t^oette 
team  with  one  sin^e  accomplice  and  one  wo^n  he 
who  kept  watch,  had  accomplished  the  impossible. 

The  audacity  of  the  two  murderers  had  increMcd  an 
ift^tSo  otetacles  which  they  had  found  m  their  of 

'"“fen  years  ago  there  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  ha 
Rue  Grange  Bateliere  (now  the  Rue  Drouo  )  ( 

house  wh-^  formed  at  the  8a^,t>“e  iv  E 

Jhe^oulevard  des  Italiens.  ^ 

two  stories  on  the  street;  in  go^  truth,  it  had  not  k 
two  stories ;  the  ground  or  first  floor  was  surmounted  R 

bv  a  mere  entresol.  A  S 

rmirc-door  was  rarely  opened,  and  when  this  rare  tr 
fomdent  occurred,  one  could  see  an  old  m^s  profile  m 
M  he  gl^ced  at  the  passers  on  the  boulevard,  tl 
The  ground-floor  was  occupied  by  a  vintners  shop,  d 
whichstood  on  the  right  of  the  carriage-door,  and  n 
by  a  saddler’s  shop  on  &e  left.  A  hackney-cabriolet  n 
Mnerally  stood  in  the  carria^oor  awaiting  custjm-  1 
m  Small  as  this  house  seemed  to  be,  it  senably  t 
expanded  on  the  back  and  on  h 

hemmed  in  a  large  court-yard.  The  porter  lodgea  e 
in  the  yestibule,lnd  directed  all  visitors  to  the  de-  1 
sired  staircase  which  led  to  the  lodgings 
twenty-three  tenants  covered  by  the  common  root,  t 
The  iwrter’s  wife  waited  on  the  old  man  who  lived  , 
on  th^  entresol,  and  the  porter 

see  everybody  who  went  to  the  entresol  where  the  J 
^  J/livei  and  where  an  insurence  com^ny  s  . 

offices  were  also  situated.  These  oflices  were  greatly 

freouented  during  business  hours. 

Tn  the  22d  Jule,  1827,  the  porter’s  wife  saw  two 
men,  habited  as  workmen,  come  down  this 
They  took  down  a  ba^  of  wine, 
a  g(wd  deal  of  trouble.  She  asked.  What  have 
you  there?”  They  replieil,  “We  are  sent  by  a 
vintner.”  This  answer  astonished  the 
astonished  her  so  mueh  that,  before  she 
from  wondering  what  in  the  world  could  pos^s  the 
vintner  (she  ^derstood  them  to  say  the  vint^r  in 
the  house)  to  take  up  and  bring  down  a  barrel  of 
wine  from  the  entresol,  barrel  and  men  were  far 
away  from  the  house.  She  was  lost  in  these  quenes 
for  at  least  five  minutes,  and  when  she 
a  measure  from  her  astonishment  she  went  to  the 
vintner  and  asked  him  why  his  men 
barrels  of  wine  about  the  stairease.  He  told  her 
she  must  have  been  dreaming,  for  neither  fos  men 
nor  a  single  barrel  had  qmtted  his  shop. 
more  than  ever,  she  went  up  to  the  entresol,  at  first 
noticed  nothing  out  of  place,  and  went  into  the  in¬ 
surance  office.  The  clerks  had  seen  no  barrel  of 
wine  or  vintner's  workmen.  The  passage  which 
led  to  the  old  man’s  lodgings  was  dark  in  broad  day , 


she  procured  a  light,  and  was  struck  by  t^  damp¬ 
ness  which  she  observed  near  the  door.  She  rang 
his  bell  five  or  six  times,  and  with  such  violence  that 
the  bell-rope  at  last  broke.  Not  a  sound  could  be 
heard  in  the  old  man’s  lodgings.  He  was  a  method- 

Iold  man.  He  never  left  the  house  in  the  after- 
o,  except  from  5  to  7  o’clock,  when  he  went  out 
dine,  ^e  porteress  became  so  uneasy  aa  she 
isidered  all  tnese  circumstances,  that  sm  deter- 
led  at  last  to  send  for  a  locksmith.  He  cante 
1  opened  the  door.  'The  chamber  was  not  in 
at  disorder,  but  the  secretary  and  all  its  drawOT 
re  open.  The  porter's  wife  sc^ed,  “Our 
lant  been  robW  !  ”  and,  looking  une^ly  aU 
,und  her,  soon  added,  “’The  brick  floor  is  wet. 
was  a  brick  floor,  which  was  painted  red,^  Md 
aied  once  a  week.  “  And  here  is  our  tenant  a  h^ 
and  skull-cap.  He  has  not  gone  out 
avens !  did  they  carry  him  off  in  that  barrel  f 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  pohee  were  on  foot 
d  filled  the  little  entresol.  A  careful  exmination 
the  lodgings  left  no  doubt  that  a  crime  h^  W 
mmitted.  If  the  old  man  had  not  *»« 

id  been  severely  wounded,  and  all  his  fortune 
fhich  he  kept  in  his  secretory)  had  been  stolen, 
jlice  agents  were  thrown  out  in  pursuit  ot  the 
irrel,  ^ich  an  errand-man  remember^  to  Itove 
sen  rolled  across  the  boulevard  towards  the  Rue 
ichelieu.  About  three  hours  had  now  elapsed 
Qce  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  ^e  barrel  was 
aced  to  the  Arcade  Colbert,  it  was  known  to  have 
«n  rolled  down  the  Rue  Vivienne,  it  h^  cross^ 
le  Place  des  Victoires,  gone  down  the  Rue  Croix 
es  Petits  Champs,  and  through  tlm  narrow  streets 
1  the  neighborhood  of  the  Great  Markets.  H  came 
ear  causing  an  accident  by  the  pump  m  Rue  de 
Arbre  Sec,  where  a  vehicle  in  full  gallop  sudden^ 
urned  the  corner  and  its  horse  fell  on  one  of  the 
aen  pushing  the  barrel.  It  was  believed  a  shaft 
lad  wounded  the  man  in  the  hand;  nevertheless 
K)th  of  the  men  continued  to  roU  the  b^rel,  and  aU 
races  of  it  were  lost  near  the  Pont  Neuf.  A  ixihce- 
nan,  stationed  on  the  bridre,  was  under  the  im- 
jression  he  had  seen  men  rolling  a  barrel  aown  the 
luay  and  in  front  of  the 

Here  all  further  search  ceased,  through  the  fault 
Df  the  Chief  of  the  Secret  Police,  who  could  not 
believe  the  murderers  would  be  so  audacious  as  to 
roll  a  corpse  in  front  of  the  Prefecture  (ff  Pohee. 

Nevertheless,  the  secret  policemen  who  were  or¬ 
dered  to  discover  the  authors  of  the  murder  in  the 
Rue  Grange  Batelibre  began  to  despair  of  (lev¬ 
ering  the  culprits.  It  seemed  certain  that  the  un¬ 
known  and  audacious  criminals  would  remain  ^ 
the  ledger  of  the  police,  where  the  Profit  and 
Account  of  crime  is  inscri^d.  The  Chief  of  the 
Secret  Police  questioned  his  (^enta  every  morniM, 
and  always  scolded  them  for  faihng  to  discover  the 
murderers.  _  _  , _ 


murderers.  .  ...  ^  .  . _ 

Six  months  had  passed  away  without  bringing 
anything  new  to  the  police,  when  one  morning  a 
seifret  policeman,  on  duty  near  the  observatory,  wm 
struck  by  the  sight  of  an  enormous  number,  107, 
written  in  red  figures  on  the  ^th  of  a  gingerbre^ 
seller,  erected  at  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  Mont¬ 
parnasse.  All  petty  dealers  who  dnye  their  trade  in 
the  street  are  .  obliged  to  have  a  license  from  the 
Prefecture  of  PoUce.  This  license  is  numbered, 
but  the  common  people  do  not  like  this  sort  of  clas- 
sification.  They  are  averse  to  being  considered 
mere  numerals  in  life.  They  are  men :  th®y  ^  “ 
name,  and  prefer  being  called  as  their  father  was 
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called,  rather  than  being  denominated  Number  so- 
and-so,  like  patients  in  a  hospital.  The  number  is 
too  sugg^tive  of  discipline,  serfdom,  punishment, 
and  disease.  This  is  the  reason  the  secret  police¬ 
man  (who  was  of  popular  extraction)  was  astonished 
to  sec  the  singular  number,  107,  written  on  both 
ends  and  on  the  back  of  the  bootli.  Evidently  these 
figures  were  not  repeated  three  times  in  large  char¬ 
acters  without  some  reason.  The  secret  policeman, 
out  of  mere  curiosity,  requested  the  gingerbread- 
seller  to  explain  this  reason  to  him. 

The  tradesman  replied  :  “  All  I  can  tell  you  is, 
that  six  months  ago  I  saw  two  men  come  this  way, 
by  the  Rue  d’Enfer.  They  were  rolling  a  barrel, 
and  there  was  something  about  them  —  I  don’t 
know  what  —  which  did  not  look  quite  natural  to 
me.  The  smallest  of  the  two  had  his  cap  pulled 
over  his  eves,  in  such  a  way  that  his  face  could  not 
be  seen  ;  but  the  other  was  so  hot  he  wiped  his  face 
with  a  handkerchief,  and  I  noticed  a  pale,  dark- 
complexioned  man,  who  did  not  look  like  a  work¬ 
man.  They  kept  glancing  behind  them,  as  if  they 
were  uneasy  about  something.  I  said  to  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  *  Those  men  yonder  look  as  if  they  might  be 
thirsty ;  run  afler  them  with  the  pitcher  of  lemon¬ 
ade.’  In  our  business  we  must  always  be  on  the 
look-out  to  sell.  'They  greeted  my  daughter  with 
such  a  volley  of  oaths  that  she  returned  here  trem¬ 
bling  like  an  aspen-leaf ;  and  she  is  no  coward  I 
can  tell  you  1  This  made  me  look  more  than  ever 
at  those  men,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  did  not 
exactly  know  which  way  to  go.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  those  fellows  rogues,  and  s^ing  to  myself, 
‘  I  lay  they  have  stole  that  barrel.’  I  saw  something 
red  on  one  end  of  the  barrel,  and  I  said  to  my 
daughter,  ‘  Mind  the  shop  a  minute,’  and  I  went  up 
towards  the  men  to  see  what  that  red  mark  was. 
It  was  not  a  mark,  it  was  a  number,  —  number  107. 
I  said  to  myself,  ‘  I  am  going  to  keep  that  number.’ 
I  wrote  it  on  my  memorandum-book  and  returned 
to  the  shop.  'The  men  continued  to  roll  on  their 
barrel.  They  went  under  the  trees  where  brave 
Marshal  Ney  was  shot,  and  they  were  about  turning 
down  the  Rue  de  la  Bourbe  when  something,  I 
don’t  know  what,  made  them  hastily  turn  around, 
and  they  rolled  the  barrel  towards  the  Observatory. 
'The  trees  hid  them  there,  and  I  lost  sight  of  them. 
I  did  not  write  the  number  on  my  shop  until  next 
day.  My  wife  put  it  into  my  head.  She  said,  'The 
number  will  do  no  good  in  your  pocket-book  :  write 
it  in  big  letters  on  the  shop,  where  people  may  see 
it.  If  the  barrel  be  stolen  the  owner  will  look  for  it, 
and  may  be  your  number  will  help  him  find  it’ 
There  are  worse  inventions  in  the  world  than 
women  I  ”  said  the  cake-seller,  as  he  ended  his 
ston'. 

'Die  secret  agent  hail  heard  of  the  murder  of  the 
Rue  Grange  Bateliere  through  the  public  criers,  who 
sold  with  great  success  a  handbill,  with  a  woodcut 
representing  an  old  man  thrown  into  a  barrel.  He 
at  once  made  his  report  All  the  coopers’  shops  in 
Paris  were  at  once  searched.  They  had  been 
searched  the  day  after  the  crime,  but  no  cooper  re- 
momber:;d  to  have  sold  a  barrel  during  the  few  days 
preceding  the  crime.  Criminals  are  adroit  and  at  the 
same  time  awkward.  Coefieteau  had  meditated  his 
crime  too  long  a  time  beforehand  to  be  so  stupid  as 
to  order  one  barrel ;  he  had  ordered  barrels.  Sus¬ 
pecting  search  would  immediately  be  made  at  all 
the  coopers’  shops,  he  had  foiled  the  police  by  order¬ 
ing  six  barrels,  which  order  the  police  would  suppose 
could  come  only  from  a  vintner.  Here  he  was 


adroit  His  awkwardness  lay  in  his  neglect  to  notice 
that  the  cooper  numbered  each  of  his  barrels.  'Phe 
police  found  the  cooper  he  had  employed  the  very 
morning  after  the  conversation  between  the  secret 
agent  and  the  cake-seller.  Number  107  indicated 
the  cooper  to  them ;  the  cooper  pointed  out  the 
drayman  who  had  taken  the  barrels  to  the  owner’s 
house  ;  in  this  way  the  residence  of  Coeffeteau’s  ac¬ 
complice  was  discovered,  and  the  police  soon  found 
out  every  particular  of  the  crime,  piece  by  piece, 
just  as  children  do  when  playing  the  game  of  pa¬ 
tience.  A  crime  is  almost  a  question  of  mathemat¬ 
ics,  which  explains  the  saying  of  M.  Dcsbiaizeau,  the 
Commissary  of  Police,  on  duty  near  the  Prosecuting 
Attorney :  “  When  once  we  get  the  victim’s  body  in 
our  possession,  we  arc  sure  to  have  the  murderer’s 
head  in  six  months  afterwards.” 

Coetfetcau’s  residence  was  next  discovered,  and 
the  police  soon  found  out  the  two  men  had  rented  a 
small  house  in  the  Rue  Cassini.  Attached  to  this 
house  was  a  small  garden.  This  garden  was 
searched  ;  the  barrel  was  found  buried  in  it  six  feet 
below  the  surface.  In  the  barrel  was  the  body  of 
the  murdered  old  man,  chopped  into  small  pieces. 
The  murderers  had  fled  from  Paris  two  days  after 
committing  the  crime.  Tliey  were  tried  at  the  next 
term  of  the  Assize  Court,  and  both  condemned  contu¬ 
maciously  to  death.  France  from  one  end  to  the 
other  rang  for  a  whole  fortnight  with  this  trial, 
which  was  something  marvellous,  as  the  discovery  of 
it  all  was  due  to  the  cake-seller,  —  and  then  it  was 
fongotten. 

This  was  the  narrative  collected  by  the  lawyer  in 
the  Criminal  Calendar,  after  CoeffeUiau’s  visit.  On 
the  third  day  thereafter  CoeflTeteau  reappeared  at 
the  office  by  appointment.  His  countenance  w.as 
even  more  sombre  than  at  his  first  visit.  He  seemed 
anxious  to  know  his  fate. 

The  lawyer  asked  him,  “  Are  you  still  repent¬ 
ant  V  ” 

“  Indeed  I  am.” 

“  I  accept  your  defence.” 

The  murderer’s  features  brightened  up  for  a  sec¬ 
ond.  He  said,  “  I  beg  you  to  accept  these  bank¬ 
notes.” 

“  Uo  they  come  from  the  Rue  Grange  B.atelidre  ?  ” 

CoefTeteau  made  no  reply. 

“You  were  worth  nothing  before  the  —  six-and- 
twenty  years  ago?” 

“  I  was  not.” 

“  I  never  accept  money  in  criminal  cases  unless  I 
know  its  origin.  Take  back  your  bank-notes.” 

“  I  have  doubled  my  fortune  with  the  establish¬ 
ments  I  have  sold  to  ticket-of-leave  men.” 

“  Never  mind  that.  I  shall  take  none  of  your 
money.  I  have  studied  your  case.  It  is  a  grave 
matter.” 

“  I  did  not  murder  the  old  man.  Lecouteux  killed 
him.” 

“  He  is  the  fellow  called  by  an  alias  the  Au- 
vergnat  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  There  is  no  proof  of  your  assertion.” 

“  It  will  be  forthcoming  at  the  trial.  I  was  op¬ 
posed  to  killing  the  old  man.  All  I  wanted  was  his 
money  ;  but  Lecouteux  has  a  thirst  for  blood.  Let 
him  TO  punished.” 

'The  wonls  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when 
the  lawyer’s  bell  was  violently  rung,  and  the  butt- 
ends  of  muskets  were  heard  ringing  as  they  were 
“  grounded  ”  on  the  stairs’  landing.  A  voice  outside 
cried,  “  Open,  in  the  law’s  name !  ” 
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The  lawyer  sud,  “  You  have  been  dogged  here, 
Coefleteau.” 

“  I  beg  your  panlon  for  having  disturbed  your 
office  in  this  way,  for  I  was  not  dogged  here.  I 
wrote  to  the  Prefect  of  Police,  and  told  him  the 
chief  of  the  Secret  Police  would  find  me  here  at 
two  o’clock.” 

A  servant,  fnghtened  out  of  his  wits,  bolted  into 
the  lawyer’s  office  to  ask  if  he  should  show  the 
police  in. 

As  the  chief  of  the  Secret  Police  entered  the 
room,  followed  by  his  agents,  he  said,  “  Ah,  Coef- 
fhteau,  what  a  deal  of  trouble  you  have  given  us !  ” 

The  murderer  made  no  reply;  he  held  out  his 
hands  for  the  fetters.  As  he  was  carried  off  he  said 
to  the  lawyer,  “  1  reckon  on  you.” 

Two  months  afterwards  Coefleteau  and  his  ac¬ 
complice  I./ecouteux,  alias  the  Auvergnat,  were  guil¬ 
lotined  at  the  Banihre  St  Jacques. 

They  had  been  tried  before  the  Assize  Court, 
found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death,  and  the  sentence  was  carried  into 
execution. 

Such  was  the  story  told  me  by  the  lawyer  one 
night  last  week,  while  we  were  talking  by  the  fire  in 
his  office. 

I  said :  “  What  a  strange  case,  and  what  a  singu¬ 
lar  criminal.  But  did  you  suspect  he  would  be  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death,  or  to  imprisonment  for  life  ?  ” 

'Tlie  lawyer  replied,  “  I  was  sure  of  it.” 

A  profound  silence  followed  this  response.  I  stared 
at  him.  Pie  was  as  calm  as  possible. 

At  last  I  said :  “  What !  you  were  sure  of  it,  and 
you  sent  that  man  to —  1  beg  your  pardon,  but 
really  I  no  longer  understand  the  duties  of  a  lawyer.” 

“  I  sent  that  man  to  the  scaffold  you  would  say, 
and  you  look  on  me  as  one  of  those  prosecuting  at¬ 
torneys  who  thirst  for  blood.  You  think  I  failed  to 
discharge  my  duty  as  a  lawyer.  What  did  Coeffe- 
teau  a»  me  to  do?  To  defend  him  before  the 
Assize  Court.  I  did  so.  I  at  first  expected  to  save 
him  from  the  scaffold,  and  to  have  his  original  sen¬ 
tence  commuted  into  the  hulks  with  hard  labor  for 
life ;  but  the  day  after  Coeffeteau’s  arrest  the  whole 
state  of  the  case  changed.  Lecouteux,  alias  the 
AuveiTgnat,  was  arrested  with  Coeffeteau,  for  Coef- 
feteau,  not  satisfied  with  informing  on  himself,  in¬ 
formed  on  I.ecouteux,  with  the  malicious  hope  of 
sending  the  latter  to  the  scaffold.  He  succeeded ; 
but  success  wa.s  his  own  ruin  likewise.  I  have  not 
yet  told  you  the  secret  reasons  which  made  these 
two  men  irreconcilable  enemies.  After  the  murder 
they  fraternally  divided,  share  and  share  alike,  the 
enormous  sum  of  money  they  stole  from  their  victim. 
I'hey  sep.irated.  Liccouteux  went  his  way  to  live  as 
he  pleased.  Coeffeteau  went  his  way.  You  have  seen 
what  a  methoillcal  business  man  he  was.  He  had  a 
handsome  mansion  and  a  neat  carriage  and  pair. 
Lecouteux,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  his  life  of 
dissipation,  surrounded  by  thieves,  who  aided  him  to 
waste  his  fortune  in  a  very  few  years.  When  he 
found  himself  penniless,  he  called  on  Coeffeteau  for 
assistance.  Coeffeteau  gave  him  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  the  first  time  he  ealled,  two  hundred  the  sec¬ 
ond,  three  hundred  the  third,  and  continued  to 
supply  the  incessant  wants  of  his  accomplice  until 
the  latter  discovered  how  weak  Coeffeteau  was. 
Then  Lecouteux  beran  to  levy  black-mail  on  an 
extravagant  scale.  He  never  called  on  Coeffeteau 
without  being  drunk,  and  it  is  most  extraordinary 
that  Coeffeteau’s  servants  never  revealed  to  the 
police  the  strange  remarks  Lecouteux  constantly 


made.  If  Coeffeteau  kept  him  waiting,  he  would 
bawl  for  ‘  the  murderer  Coeffeteau,’  and  instantly 
Lecouteux,  whose  manners,  countenance,  and  clothes 
were  redolent  of  debauchery  and  crime,  was  shown 
into  the  study  of  the  wealthv  land-owner.  Coeffe- 
tean  told  me  he  repented.  was  fahie.  That  fel¬ 
low  knew  not  what  conscience  was.  He  would  have 
lived  perfectly  quiet,  without  the  least  remorse,  en- 
jwing  all  the  fruits  of  his  crime,  but  for  Lecouteux. 
The  first  time  Coeffeteau  came  to  see  me  he  could 
not  do  otherwise.  He  felt  himself  entangled  in  an 
invisible  net  whose  meshes  hung  high  over  his  head. 
I  saw  thb,  although  he  refused  to  contm  it  This 
discovery  of  crime  in  open  court,  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  the  examination  of  the  prisoner,  are  all 
nothing.  Were  you  in  a  position  to  study  a  crim¬ 
inal  case  from  the  beginning,  as  a  lawyer  does,  you 
could  help  wondering  at  the  thousand  secret,  hidden 
detmls  which  are  as  complicated  as  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  is  in  the  eyes  of  anatomists.  These  office  labors 
cannot  be  made  public ;  the  case  would  take  up  too 
much.  Note  the  mere  fact  that  Lecouteux  levied 
black-mail  on  Coeffeteau.  That  explains  all.  Co¬ 
effeteau  thought  himself  secure  because  he  had  not, 
with  his  own  hands,  murdered  the  old  man  of  the 
Rue  Grange  Batelihre ;  but,  if  he  did  not  murder 
him,  it  was  because  he  dared  not  do  so,  and  ho 
threw  all  the  odium  of  the  crime  on  his  accomplice 
Lecouteux.  Coeffeteau  was  really  more  criminal 
than  his  accomplice,  for  Coeffeteau  was  the  hand, 
while  Lecouteux  was  merely  the  knife  which  took 
the  old  man’s  life.  Coeffeteau,  alias  Patriarche,  the 
patron  of  ticket-of-leave  men,  making  them  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  his  usurious  transactions.  Inspired  the  jury 
and  the  public  with  even  more  aversion  than  Lecou¬ 
teux.  I  defended  him  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I 
tried  my  utmost  to  convince  the  jury  there  was 
nothing  in  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  of  his  life 
which  could  lead  them  to  suspect  he  had  been  guilty 
of  other  crimes.  'The  jury,  nevertheless,  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  ^ilty.” 

Then  I  said  to  the  lawyer :  “  All  these  incidents 
are  certainly  curious,  but  thev  do  not  interest  me  so 
much  as  a  question  I  shoifld  like  to  ask  you,  if  you 
do  not  deem  it  Indiscreet  I  should  like  to  know 
what  answer  you  would  make  if  a  criminal  were  to 
ask  you  whether  or  no  he  ought  to  surrender  to  the 
police  ?  ” 

The  lawyer  looked  me  steadily  in  the  face  and 
answered :  “  If  I  believed  him  guilty  and  dangerous, 
and  were  sure  he  would  be  executed,  I  should  advise 
him  to  surrender  to  the  police.” 
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BOOK  II.  — CHAPTER  X. 

ONCE  MORE  TIDED  OVER. 

An  air  of  respectability  and  the  presence  of  good 
taste  characterized  the  hou.se  In  Queen  Street,  May- 
fair,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Routh.  These 
things  were  inseparable  from  a  dwelling  of  Harriet’s. 
She  had  the  peculiar  feminine  talent  for  embellish¬ 
ing  the  place  she  lived  in,  however  simple  and  small 
were  the  means  at  her  disposal.  The  lodgings  at 
South  Molton  Street  had  never  had  the  comfortless 
look  and  feeling  of  lodgings,  and  now  there  was  ap¬ 
parently  no  lack  of  money  to  make  the  new  home 
all  that  a  house  of  its  size  and  capabilities  need  be. 
Harriet  moved  about  her  present  dwelling,  not  as 
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she  had  moved  about  her  former  home,  indeed,  with 
happy  alacrity,  but  with  the  same  present  jud^gmcnt, 
the  same  critical  eye ;  and  though  all  she  did  now 
was  done  mechanically,  it  was  done  thoroughly. 

Harriet  was  very  restless  on  the  da^  that  was  to 
bring  George  Dallas  to  their  new  residence.  She 
had  duly  received  his  message  from  Jim  Swain,  and 
though  the  keen  eye  of  the  TOy,  who  was  singularly 
observant  of  her  in  every  particular  that  came  un¬ 
der  his  notice,  had  detected  that  the  intelligence 
imparted  a  shock  to  her,  she  had  preserved  her  com¬ 
posure  wonderfully,  in  conveying  the  unwelcome 
news  to  her  husband.  Routh  had  received  it  with 
far  less  calmness.  He  felt  in  a  moment  that  the  de¬ 
lay  of  Harriet’s  projected  letter,  a  delay  prjescribed 
by  himself,  had  induced  the  return  of  Dallas,  and, 
angry  -with  himself  for  the  blunder,  he  was  angry 
with  her  that  she  had  not  foreseen  the  risk.  He  was 
often  angry  with  Harriet  now ;  a  strange  kind  of 
dislike  to  her  arose  frequently  in  his  base  and  im- 

f rateful  heart,  and  the  old  relations  between  them 
ad  undergone  a  change,  unavowed  by  either,  but 
felt  keenly  by  both.  The  strength  of  character  on 
which  Routh  knew  he  could  rely  to  any  extent, 
which  he  knew  would  never  fail  him  or  its  owner, 
made  him  strangely  afrud,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
confidence  it  inspired,  and  he  was  constrained  in  his 
wife’s  presence  and  haunted  out  of  it. 

Stewart  Routh  had  never  been  a  rough-spoken 
man ;  the  early  tradition  of  his  education  had  pre¬ 
served  him  fren  the  external  coarseness  of  a  vaga¬ 
bond  life,  but  the  underlying  influences  of  an  evil 
temper  asserted  themselves  at  times.  Thus  when 
Harriet  told  him  gently,  and  with  her  blue  eyes 
bright  with  reassuring  encouragement,  that  Dallas 
was  in  England,  and  would  be  with  them  on  the 
morrow,  he  turned  upon  her  with  an  angry  oath. 
She  shrank  back  from  him  for  a  ^noment,  but  the 
next,  she  said,  gently,  — 

“  We  must  meet  this,  Stewart,  like  all  the  rest, 
and  it  can  be  done.” 

“  How  ?  ”  he  said,  rudely ;  “  how  is  it  to  be  met  ?  ” 
“  I  will  meet  it,  Stewart,”  she  replied.  “  Trust 
me :  you  have  often  done  so,  and  never  had  cause 
to  regret  the  consequence.  I  am  changed,  I  know. 
I  have  not  so  much  quickness  and  readiness  as  I  had, 
but  I  have  no  less  courage.  Remember  what  my 
influence  over  Geoige  Dallas  was ;  it  is  still  un¬ 
changed  ;  let  me  use  it  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability. 
If  it  fails,  why  then,”  she  spoke  very  slowly,  and 
leaned  her  hand  heavily  on  his  shoulder  with  the 
words,  “  then  we  have  but  to  do  what  I  at  least  have 
always  contemplated.” 

Their  eyes  met,  and  they  looked  steadily  at  each 
other  for  some  moments ;  then  withdrawing  his  gaze 
fri>m  her  with  difficulty,  Routh  said,  sullenly :  “  Very 
well,  let  it  be  so ;  you  must  sec  him  first ;  but  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  shall  have  to  see  him ;  I  can’t  escape  that, 
can  I  ?  ” 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  queer  glance  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  shadow  of  a  smile  just  ffickered  over 
her  lips.  Could  he  escape  ?  That  was  his  thought, 
his  question.  Did  she  ever  ask  it  for  herself?  But 
tlie  impression,  irresistible  in  the  woman’s  keen  per¬ 
ception,  was  only  momentary.  She  answered  the 
base  query  instantly. 

“  No,  vou  cannot ;  the  thing  is  impossible.  But  I 
will  see  him  first,  and  alone ;  then,  if  I  succeed  with 
him,  no  risk  can  come  of  your  seeing  lum ;  if  I  fail, 
the  danger  must  be  faced.” 

He  turned  sulkily  away,  and  leaned  upon  the 
window-frame,  looking  idly  into  the  street 


“  You  don’t  know  when  he  will  be  here,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?  ”  he  said,  presently. 

“  I  do  not ;  but  I  fancy  early  in  the  d^.” 

“  It ’s  too  bad.  I  am  sick  of  this.  The  thing  is 
over  now.  Why  is  it  always  cropping  up  ?  ” 

He  spoke  to  himself  rather  than  to  her ;  but  she 
heard  him,  and  the  color  Hew  over  her  pale  fhee  at 
his  words.  He  left  the  room  soon  after,  and  then 
Harriet  sat  down  in  the  weary  way  that  had  be¬ 
come  habitual  to  her,  and  murmured,  — 

“  It  is  done  and  over ;  and  he  wonders  why  it  is 
alwaj’s  cropping  up.  And  I  —  ” 

Stewart  Routh  did  not  return  home  until  late  that 
night.  Such  absences  had  become  common  now, 
and  Harriet  made  no  comment  then  or  ever.  How 
she  passed  the  hours  of  solitude  he  did  not  inquire, 
and,  indeed,  she  could  hardly  have  told.  On  this 
particular  evening  she  bad  employed  herself  on  the 
close  and  attentive  pervisal  of  a  number  of  letters. 
They  were  all  written  by  George  Dallas,  and  com¬ 
prised  the  whole  of  his  correspondence  with  her. 
She  read  them  with  attentive  eye  and  knitted  brow ; 
and  when  she  locked  the  packet  up  in  her  desk 
again,  she  looked,  as  Mrs.  Brookes  bad  seen  her,  like 
a  woman  who  had  a  purpose,  and  who  clearly  saw 
her  way  to  its  fulfilment 

But  the  next  day  Harriet  was  restless.  She  could 
do  the  thing  that  lay  before  her,  but  she  wanted  the 
time  for  doing  it  to  be  come ;  she  wanted  to  get  it 
over.  If  this  were  weakness,  then  in  this  Harriet 
was  weak. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  Stewart  Routh  went 
out  Only  a  few  words  had  been  exchanged  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Harriet  on  the  subject  of  George’s 
expected  visit  and  Harriet  had  gone  to  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  when  George  came.  She  met  him  with 
the  old  frank  welcome  which  he  remembered  so  well, 
and,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  for  Routh,  said  she  was 
momentarily  expecting  him. 

“  You  know  what  brought  me  back  to  England,” 
George  said,  when  he  was  seated,  and  the  first  greet¬ 
ing  was  over ;  “  you  got  my  message  ?  ” 

“That  bad  news  had  reached  you.  Yes,”  re¬ 
plied  Harriet  “  I  was  just  about  to  write  to  you. 
You  would  have  had  my  letter  to-day.  I  learned 
from  the  newspapers  that  your  mother  was  ill, 
and — ” 

“  And  went  to  see  about  it  for  me.  I  know  all 
your  goodness,  Mrs.  Routh,  and  can  never  thank 
you  for  it  half  enough.  It  is  only  of  a  piece,  though, 
with  all  your  goodness  to  me.  You  have  always 
been  the  best  and  truest  of  friends.  My  old  nurse 
told  me  all  about  your  visit.  God  bless  you,  Mrs. 
Routh.”  And  George  Dallas  took  her  hand,  and, 
for  the  second  time  in  his  life,  kissed  it. 

There  was  a  pause,  a  dangerous  pause.  Harriet 
felt  it,  for  her  heart  was  bating  thickly,  and  her 
face  was  not  under  such  command  but  that  the  in¬ 
terested  eyes  which  were  looking  into  it  might  read 
the  traces  of  a  deep  and  painful  emotion. 

“  You  have  been  comforted  by  your  visit  to 
Po^'nings,”  she  said.  “You  have  more  hope  and 
relief  about  your  mother  ?  Mrs.  Brookes  has  told 
you  all  particulars.” 

“  Yes,  Mrs.  Routh,  I  did  hear  all  the  particulars, 
and  I  also  made  an  extraordinary  and  terrible 
discovery  in  connection  with  that  illness.” 

“  Indeed !  ”  said  Harriet,  leaning  towards  him 
with  the  liveliest  interest  and  concern  in  every 
feature  of  her  face.  “  It  is  not  that  the  illness  is  of 
a  hopeless  nature,  I  hope  ?  ” 

“1  trust  not,”  he  smd,  solemnly;  “but,  Mrs. 
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Routh,  my  mother  haa  been  nearly  killed  by  being 
obliged  to  suspect  me  of  a  dreadful  crime.” 

“  A  dreadful  crime !  You,  Mr.  Dallas  I  What 
do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  mean,”  said  Dallas,  “  that  a  murder  has  been 
committed,  in  which  I  would  appear  to  have  been 
implicated.  I  know  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you 
will  agitate  and  distress  ^ou,  Mrs.  Routh,  and  one  of 
the  most  mysterious  points  of  a  mysterious  subject 
is,  that  it  should  be  my  lot  to  tell  it  to  you.”  He 
hesitated,  then  went  on :  “I  don’t  know  whether  I 
ought  to  tell  you  all  that  I  have  heard.  I  have  to 
consult  Routh  on  some  important  matters,  so  that  it 
is  the  more  unfortunate  that  he  is  out  of  the  way,  as 
no  time  must  be  lost  in  what  I  have  to  do.” 

The  occasion  had  come  now,  and  Harriet  was 
equal  to  it.  It  w:is  with  a  smile,  serious  but  quite 
unembarrassed,  that  she  said,  — 

“  Don’t  depose  me  from  the  position  of  your  con¬ 
fidant,  Gleorge.”  She  called  him  by  his  Christian 
name  for  the  hrst  time.  “  You  know  Stewart  has 
no  secret  from  me.  Whatever  you  would  tell  to 
him,  tell  to  me.  I  have  more  time  at  your  disposal 
than  he  has,  though  not  more  friendship.  In  this 
matter,  count  us  as  one.  Indeed,”  she  added,  with 
a  very  skilful  assumption  of  playfulness,  which  did 
not,  however,  alter  tne  gravity  of  George’s  manner, 
“  as  I  am  your  correspondent,  I  claim  precedence  by 
prescriptive  right.” 

“  I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you,  Mrs.  Routh ;  all 
the  circumstances  are  so  shocking,  and  so  very,  very 
strange.  You  and  Routh  have  been  rather  surpriseil, 
have  you  not,  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  Deane  ? 
Routh  always  thought  him  an  odd,  eccentric,  un¬ 
accountable  sort  of  fellow,  coming  nobody  knew 
whence,  and  likely  to  go  nobody  knew  whither ;  but 
yet  it  has  surprised  you  and  Routh  a  little  that, 
since  the  day  we  were  to  have  dined  together  in  the 
Strand,  Deane  has  never  turned  up,  has  n’t  it  ?  ” 

The  strength  and  self-control  which  formed  such 
striking  features  in  Harriet’s  character  were  severe¬ 
ly  tried,  almost  beyond  their  limits,  by  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  revelation  which  George  was  about  to 
make ;  but  there  was  not  a  questioning  tone  in  her 
voice,  not  a  quiver  on  her  lip,  as  the  minutes  passed 
by,  while  she  won  him  more  and  more  securely  by 
her  calm  interest  and  friendliness.  His  growing 
anxiety  to  see  Routh  confirmed  her  in  the  belief 
that  he  knew  all  that  his  mother  and  Mrs.  Brookes 
had  known.  Remembering  the  agony  she  had  suf¬ 
fered  when  she  and  George  had  last  talked  together, 
and  feeling  that  the  present  crisis  was  scarcely  less 
momentous,  she  rallied  all  her  powers  —  and  they 
were  considerable  —  and  asked  him  boldly  what  it 
was  he  had  to  communicate  to  her.  In  a  voice  of  the 
deepest  solemnity  he  said,  taking  her  hand  in  his,  — 

“The  man  who  has  been  murdered,  of  whose 
murder  my  mother  was  led  to  suspect  me,  was 
Philip  Deane!” 

“  Gooil  God  1  ”  cried  Harriet,  and  shrank  back  in 
her  chair,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

He  had  reason  to  say  that  the  news  he  had  to  tell 
her  would  agitate  and  distress  her.  Her  whole 
frame  crept  and  trembled,  and  a  chill  moisture  broke 
out  on  her  smooth  forehead  and  pale,  shivering 
cheeks.  George  was  alarmed  at  her  distress,- and 
she  knew  by  the  intensity  of  her  emotion,  now  that 
the  words  she  had  been  expecting  were  spoken,  how 
much  her  nervous  system  had  sufiTered  in  the  long 
struggle  she  had  fought  out  with  such  success.  He 
tried  to  calm  her,  and  loved  and  admired  her  all  the 
more  for  her  keen  womanly  feeling. 


“  Horrible,  most  horrible !  ”  she  murmured,  her 
eyes  still  hidden  in  her  shaking  hands.  “  But  how 
do  you  know  ?  Tell  me  all  you  know.” 

Then  George  told  her  without  omission  or  reser¬ 
vation.  She  listened  eagerly,  greedily,  and  as 
the  narrative  proceeded  she  became  quite  calm. 
George  dwelt  on  his  astonishment  that  ^uth  had 
not  made  the  discovery  which  had  forced  itself 
upon  him,  but  Harriet  disposed  of  that  part  of  the 
matter  in  a  moment. 

“  You  forget,”  she  said,  “  he  was  not  in  I^ondon. 
When  you  came  to  me,  on  your  return  from  Am¬ 
herst,  do  you  not  remember  1  told  you  Stewart  was 
away,  hiding  from  his  creditors,  poor  fellow  ?  He 
never  heard  of  the  murder  very  likely;  he  never 
interests  himself  in  such  horrors.  Indeed,  ho  never 
menrioned  anything  about  it  to  me,  ^d  of  course 
he  must  have  known  at  once  that  the  man  was 
Deane.  The  very  name  of  the  tavern  in  the 
Strand  where  he  was  to  have  dined  himself  would 
have  suggested  the  idea.” 

“  Precisely  so,”  said  Geoi^ ;  “  that  was  the  thing 
which  puzzled  me  so  completely,  and  made  me 
anxious  to  see  him.” 

“  The  strangeness  of  the  coincidence,”  said  Har¬ 
riet,  “  is  as  remarkable  as  the  event  is  horrible.  It 
only  proves  how  mistaken  are  our  notions  of  the 
laws  of  chance.  What  could  be  more  wildly  im¬ 
probable  than  that,  living  in  the  midst  of  Ixindon, 
and  within  constant  reach  of  the  talk  and  specula¬ 
tion  about  it,  Stewart  and  I  should  have  known 
nothing  of  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Very  extraordinary  indeed,”  said  George ;  “  one 
of  those  facts  which  would  be  denounced  as  too 
unnatural,  if  they  were  told  in  fiction.  And  how 
unfortunate  I  What  a  terrible  mystery  Routh  might 
have  cleared  up  1  ” 

“  And  yet,”  Harriet  readied,  with  a  furtive  glance 
at  Dallas,  full  of  keen  and  searching  expression, 
“  what  could  he  have  told,  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
had  known  the  man  under  the  name  of  Deane? 
After  all,  it  comes  to  that,  and  to  no  more,  does  n’t 
it  ?  ” 

“  To  no  more,  my  dear  Mrs.  Routh  ?  To  a  great 
deal  more.  When  we  tell  the  police  what  we  know, 
there  will  be  not  only  an  identification  of  the  body, 
but  an  explanation  of  the  motive.” 

“  I  don’t  quite  understand  you,”  stud  Harriet ; 
and,  as  she  spoke,  there  came  a  click  in  her  throat, 
as  there  had  come  when  she  and  George  Dallas 
had  last  spoken  together. 

Woidd  it  ever  be  over?  Should  her  purpose 
ever  be  gained  ? 

“  Don’t  you  ?  ”  said  George,  surprised,  “  and  you 
so  quick,  too.  But  no  wonder  you  are  upset  by 
this;  it  is  so  dreadful  when  one  has  known  the  per¬ 
son,  is  it  not  ?  But  you  will  see  in  a  moment  that 
our  being  able  to  depose  to  the  large  sum  of  money 
and  the  jewels  in  the  poor  fellow’s  possession  will 
make  the  motive  quite  plain.  They  have  got  a 
notion  now  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  that  the 
motive  was  political,  whereas  it  was  of  course  simiily 
a  robbery.  He  resisted,  I  suppose,  and  was  killed 
in  the  scuffle.” 

“  Does  the  report  read  like  that  ?  ”  asked  Harriet, 
faintly. 

“  It  simply  says  he  was  stabbed,”  said  George ; 
“  but  it  is  plain  that  all  the  newspapers  took  op  the 
political-murder  notion  at  once,  and  then,  of  coarse, 
their  reports  woukl  be  made  to  fit  their  theory. 
No  doubt  some  ruffian  did  it  who  knew  that  he  had 
a  large  sum  about  him  that  day.  Very  likely  he 
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had  been  traced  from  the  City ;  he  had  been  there 
to  set  some  securities.  I  can  swear  to  his  having 
told  me  that,  at  all  events.  How  very  ill  you  look, 
Mrs.  Kouth.  This  ghastly  story  has  been  too  much 
for  you.  I  don’t  think  you  ever  liked  poor  Deane, 
but  no  one  cotild  know  of  a  man’s  coming  to  such 
an  untimely  end,  if  he  was  ever  such  a  bad  fellow, 
and  not  feel  it,  especially  you.  I  wish  I  had  not 
said  anything.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
Routh  to  have  told  you  this.” 

“  No,  no,”  said  Harriet.  “  Indeed  it  is  better  that 
I  should  hear  it  from  you,  and  you  are  mistaken  in 
supposing  I  am  so  much  overcome  entirely  on  ac¬ 
count  of —  on  account  of  —  ” 

“The  murder?  Yes?”  asked  (Jeorge,  looking 
anxiously  at  her. 

“  It  is  all  dreadful ;  no  one  in  the  world  can  feel 
it  to  be  more  dreadful  than  I  do,”  said  Harriet, 
earnestly. 

As  she  spoke  she  rose  from  her  chair,  pushed  her 
hair  off  her  forehead,  and  began  to  wallc  slowly  up 
and  down  the  room.  George  sat  still,  following  her 
with  his  eyes,  and  noting,  in  all  his  excitement  and 
perturbation  of  spirit,  the  change  which  a  few  weeks 
had  made  in  her  appearance. 

I  am  grieved  and  troubled  for  you,  George.  I 
see  in  this  serious  results  for  you,  and  I  think  more 
of  them.” 

“  For  me,  Mrs.  Routh  ?  What  can  happen  for  me 
in  this  matter  that  has  not  already  happened  ?  My 
mother  has  suffered  all  she  can  suffer.  Time  may 
or  may  not  restore  her.  Surely  the  follies  and  sins 
of  my  life  have  been  heavily  punished.  Nothing  can 
undo  all  this  misery ;  but  nothing  can  be  added  to  it 
either.  I  have  only  to  set  the  mystery  at  rest.” 

“  Take  care,  Geoi^,”  said  Harriet,  earnestly ;  “  I 
am  not  sure  of  that.  Let  us  look  at  the  case  in  all 
its  bearings.  Nothing  that  you  have  to  tell  can  con¬ 
tradict  the  evidence  given  at  the  inquest,  and  which 
directs  suspicion  against  you.  Yon  did  dine  with 
this  wretched  man ;  you  did  leave  the  tavern  in  his 
company ;  you  did  wear  the  coat  to  which  the  waiter 
swears.” 

“  Ah,  by  the  by,”  said  George,  “  that  was  the  coat 
I  left  at  your  house.  Where  is  it,  Mrs.  Routh  ?  It 
must  be  produced,  of  course.” 

He  did  not  yet  perceive  that  she  was  trying  to 
shake  his  detennination ;  but  she  answered  his  ques¬ 
tion  with  truly  wonderful  carelessness.  “  The  coat ; 
O  yes,  I  remember.  You  wrote  to  me  about  it.  It 
must  be  here,  of  course,  unless  it  has  been  lost  in  the 
flitUng  from  South  Molton  Street.  He  tells  me  a 
lot  of  his  things  have  gone  astray.” 

“Well,"  said  George,  “that’s  easily  found  out. 
Pray  go  on,  Mrs.  Routh.  You  were  saying  —  ” 

“I  was  saying,  George,  that  when  you  put  to¬ 
gether  all  the  strange  coincidences  in  this  matter 
which  have  led,  naturally  it  must  be  said,  to  such  a 
conclusion  as  that  the  man  who  wore  the  coat  which 
you  bought  at  Amherst  is  the  criminal  whom  the 
police  want  to  arrest,  —  I  think  you  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  prove  that  yon  are  not  the  man  !  ” 

“  Good  God !  You  are  not  serious,”  cried  George. 

“  I  am  perfectly  serious,”  she  answered.  “  How 
can  you  prove  it  ?  How  do  I,  at  this  moment,  know 
in  a  manner  which  I  could  demonstrate  to  legal 
satisfaction,  that  you  are  not  the  man  who  did  the 
deed?” 

George  looked  at  her  in  astonishment 

“  Of  course  I  do  know  it,  —  that  is,  I  believe  it, 
which  is  quite  a  different  thing ;  but  supposing  I  did 
not  believe  it,  supposing  my  mind  were  not  made  up 


about  it,  how  would  you  propose  to  prove  it  to  me  ? 
Tell  me  tliat.  and  then  the  strength  of  my  argument, 
the  value  of  my  advice,  will  become  evident  to  you, 
I  think.” 

Still  George  looked  at  her,  and  his  color  rose.  He 
was  unaccountably  embarrassed  by  the  question. 
The  whole  thing  had  appeared  to  him  as  simple  for 
him  as  it  was  terrible  for  Deane,  when  Harriet  began 
to  speak.  It  bore  a  very  different  aspect  now. 

“I  —  I  should  prove  that  I  parted  with  Deane, 
that  night,  at  the  door  of  the  billiard-rooms  where 
we  had  been  playing.” 

“  Outside  the  door  or  inside,  before  witnesses  or 
alone?”  interrupted  Harriet 

“  Why,  it  certiunly  was  outside  the  door,  and  we 
were  alone.” 

“Exactly.  'Then  your  having  parted  with  him 
that  night  is  just  what  you  canuot  prove;  and  as 
you  cannot  prove  that,  you  can  prove  nothing.  Let 
me  repeat  to  you  your  own  account  of  that  night’s 
proceedings,  and  you  will  see  that  you  can  prove 
nothing  to  outweigh  the  presumptive  evidence 
against  you.  You  told  me  this  wretched  man  had 
money  about  him,  which  he  boasted  of;  thereforo 
you  knew  he  was  a  rich  prey.  You  had  no  money, 
—  only  a  few  shillings  at  least;  you  went  to  yom' 
lodgings  that  night,  and  left  them  without  notice  on 
the  following  morning,  having  paid  your  landlady 
with  a  ten-pound  note  that  had  been  in  this  man’s 
possession.  How  can  you  account  for  that  ?  You 
went  to  Amherst,  where  you  remained,  alone,  under 
a  feigned  name,  for  four  days ;  you  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where,  it  can  be  proved,  the  occurrence  was,  at 
the  time,  a  topic  of  general  discussion,  late  at  night. 
You  went  abroad  the  following  morning,  and  at 
Amsterdam  you  offered  certain  valuable  diamonds 
for  sale.  The  diamonds  arc  your  mother’s,  you 
say,  and  formed  part  of  a  bracelet  given  to  you 
by  her." 

“  No,  no,”  said  George ;  “  I  never  would  explain 
that,  under  any  circumstances.” 

Harriet  smiled,  but  the  steadfast  earnestness  of 
her  manner  was  not  lesseneil  by  the  smile,  which 
was  just  a  little  contemptuous. 

“  That  is  precisely  what  you  would  be  forced  to 
explain,”  she  continued.  “  Certain  diamond  orna¬ 
ments  were  among  the  articles  in  the  possession  of 
the  munlered  man,  says  the  newspaper  report,”  she 
pointed  to  the  passage  with  a  steady  hand.  He  read 
It,  and  listened  in  silence,  his  face  grave  and  anx¬ 
ious. 

“  You  must  account  for  the  diamonds  which  you 
sold  at  Amsterdam ;  how  are  you  to  prove,  other¬ 
wise,  that  they  are  not  those  the  wretched  man 
wore  when  he  was  seen  in  your  company  ?  ” 

“  I  remember  his  studs  and  his  ring,”  said  George, 
in  a  low,  agitated  voice.  “  I  wonder  they  have  not 
been  traced.” 

Harriet  did  not  reply  for  a  moment;  and  the 
click  in  her  throat  was  painfully  hard  and  audible, 
as  she  said  at  length,  — 

“  'They  would  have  been  broken  up,  of  course ; 
and  remember,  George,  they  were  unset  diamonds 
you  sold  at  Amsterdam.” 

George  Dallas  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  table,  and 
his  head  on  his  hands.  He  looked  at  Harriet,  and 
her  face  changed  when  his  gaze  was  removed, — 
changed  to  a  look  of  sharp,  terrihlo  anxiety,  to  all 
the  intentness  of  one  pleading  in  a  desperate 
cause. 

“  You  must  tell  the  story  of  your  visit  to  Am¬ 
herst;  you  must  tell  the  truth  about  your  mother 
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and  the  jewels ;  moreover,  you  must  prove  it.  Can 
your  mother  do  that  for  you  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  George,  drearily ;  “  but  my  old  nurse 
can.” 

“  How  ?  Did  she  see  you  on  the  Friday,  when 
you  arrived  at  Amherst  ?  Did  she  see  you  at  all 
until  the  Monday  ?  Could  she  swear  you  were  at 
Amherst  in  the  interval?  And,  supposing  she 
could,  what  would  it  avail?  Look  here,  George, 
this  man’s  body  was  found  on  Friday  evening,  tlie 
eighteenth  of  April,  and  the  presumption  is  that  it 
bad  been  a  night  and  a  day  in  the  river.  Do  you 
see  what  this  means  ?  ”  She  put  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  grasped  it  sex:urely.  He  shrunk  from 
her  light  fingers ;  they  hurt  his  flesh  as  though  they 
had  been  steel  bars.  She  struck  the  newspaper 
lying  open  on  the  table  with  the  other  hand,  and 
said,  with  a  desperate  eflbrt,  “  It  means  this,  George ; 
The  man  was  found  on  Friday  ;  but  the  deed  was 
done  on  Thursday  night,  —  done,  of  course,  after 
you  left  him ;  but  who  can  prove  that  ?  He  was 
seen  alive  in  your  company  late  on  Thursday  night, 
and  he  was  never  seen  alive  again.  The  hours  of 
that  night  must  be  accounted  for,  George,  if  you 
are  to  prove  yourself  guiltless.  How  can  you  ac¬ 
count  for  them  after  the  time  the  waiter  saw  you 
leave  the  tavern  together  ?  ” 

George  did  not  answer.  She  caught  her  breath 
and  went  on,  fixing  on  him  a  sideway  look  of  in¬ 
tense  anxiety. 

“  Can  any  of  the  people  at  the  billiard-rooms 
prove  at  what  hour  you  left  them  ?  Can  any  one 
at  your  former  lodgings  prove  at  what  hour  you 
reached  home  that  night  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  we  left  any  one  after  us  at  the 
billiard-room  but  the  marker,”  George  replied.  “  By 
the  way,  how  extraordinary  that  he  did  not  come 
forward  at  the  inquest.  He  must  have  noticed 
Deane’s  odd  appearance,  and  his  diamond  studs  and 
things,  I  should  think.” 

“  One  would  think  so,”  said  Harriet ;  “  but  I 
dare  say  the  foreign  look  is  commonly  enough  seen 
in  such  places.  Still,  the  coat  must  have  been  very 
conspicuous.  I  forget  whether  you  said  you  were  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  those  particular  billianl-rooms.” 

“  I  did  not  say  anything  about  it,  Mrs.  Routh.  I 
never  was  there  but  that  once.  It  is  very  odd,  as 
you  say,  about  Deane’s  coat,  but  the  poor  man  had 
n’t  it  on.  After  we  left  the  tavern,  I  said  it  was  an 
odd,  un-English  kind  of  coat,  and  too  warm,  I 
should  think,  for  the  weather ;  but  he  said  he  had 
‘  the  shakes  ’  that  day,  —  Yankee  for  ague,  you 
know,  —  and  had  never  worn  it  before  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  carried  it  over  his  arm,  I  remember,  the 
cloth  side  out,  and  threw  it  into  a  corner  of  the  bil¬ 
liard-room.  I  dare  say  no  one  saw  it” 

“  Had  he  put  it  on  when  you  parted  with  him  ? 
asked  Harriet 

“  No,”  said  George ;  “  he  was  still  carrying  it  over 
his  arm,  and  I  remember  now  that  I  said  to  him, 
‘  You  had  better  button  that  trapper’s  wrap  of  yours 
over  all  that  money  you ’ve  been  staggering  under 
the  weight  of.’  ‘  Lightened  a  little,  old  fellow,  by 
yon,’  he  said,  though  ho  had  paid  his  losses  in  a  note, 
not  in  gold.” 

Harriet’s  face  was  less  anxious  now. 

“  Poor  fellow !  ”  George  went  on,  with  a  slight 
shudder ;  “  how  dreadful  it  is,  —  such  light  words, 
too,  as  we  parted  with.  When  he  handed  me  the 
note,  he  asked  for  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  his  name 
upon  it,  in  full,  over  some  initials,  —  A.  F.,  I  think, 
—  and  told  me  a  queer  story  about  an  old  lady  who 


always  indorsed  her  notes  with  her  name,  residence, 
and  the  date  of  her  birth,  and  how  he  once  traced  a 
forgery  by  a  bank-note,  purporting  to  come  from 
her,  Iwing  devoid  of  those  eccentric  inscriptions. 
He  was  telling  me  the  story  as  we  went  out.” 

George’s  discursive  fancy  had  wandered  fVom  his 
own  position  to  the  circumstances  which  invested 
Deane’s  fate  with  additional  sadness  to  his  mind. 
Harriet  frowned  angrily  at  this  proof  of  his  invin¬ 
cibly  light  nature,  and  went  on  sharply,  — 

“  All  this  adds  strength  to  my  argument  But  I 
asked  you  another  question.  Did  any  one  in  the 
house  you  lodged  at  know  at  what  hour  you  went 
home  that  night  ?  Is  any  one  in  a  position  to  prove 
it?” 

“No,”  said  George.  “I  let  myself  in  with  a 
latch-key,  and  made  no  noise.  I  never  did,  when 
I  could  help  it,  there,  the  old  woman  was  such  a 
Tartar.” 

“Then  there  is  not  a  flaw  in  my  argument, 
George,”  she  said,  in  a  sweet,  solemn  tone,  which, 
from  the  first  time  he  had  heard  it,  had  had  an  irre¬ 
sistible  charm  for  the  young  man.  “  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  gained  for  any  one,  for  any  conceivable 
interest  that  you  are  bound  to  consider,  for  any  in¬ 
terest,  indeed,  except  the  abstract  one  of  the  law, 
in  telling  what  you  know  of  this  matter.” 

“  The  man’s  friends,”  remonstrated  George,  who, 
habitually  submissive  to  her,  did  not  recoil  at  the 
suggestion,  as  he  would  infallibly  have  recoiled  had 
it  come  from  any  other  person;  “they  may  not 
know,  they  may  be  in  suspense,  in  misery.” 

“I  hardly  think  so,”  said  Harriet,  and  her  blue 
eyes  had  their  coldest  color,  and  her  sweet  voice  its 
subtlest  inflection  of  scorn.  “  Did  you  ever  hear 
him  mention  relative  or  friend  ?  Did  you  ever  know 
a  man  so  cold,  so  callous,  so  base,  so  shzunelessly  de¬ 
void  of  any  interest  save  in  his  own  pleasure  or  his 
own  gain?  Did  you  ever  know  one  so  narrow- 
hearted,  so  mean-spirited,  of  so  crafty  and  cruel  a 
nature  ?  ”  Her  energy  quite  startled  George.  She 
was  looking  straight  beiore  her,  and  her  hand  was 
raised  as  though  she  were  tracing  a  picture  as  her 
mind  produced  it.  “  The  man  was  a  reptile,  George, 
—  a  cruel  snake  in  his  nature.  I  don’t  believe  any 
one  on  earth  ever  loved  him,  except  his  mother  in 
his  babyhood.  I  hope  she ’s  dead ;  yes,  I  trust  she ’s 
dead !  And  that  you  should  peril  your  safety,  drag 
your  mother’s  name  into  the  police  courts,  arouse  all 
the  anger,  stab  all  the  pride  of  your  step-father, 
ruin,  or  at  least  greatly  injure,  your  own  prospects, 
by  the  revelations  you  will  be  forced  to  make,  sup¬ 
posing  (which,  I  confess,  I  think  most  difficult  and 
improbable)  you  do  prove  your  own  innocence, 
seems  to  me  utterly  monstrous  and  irrational.  Re¬ 
member,  you  can  give  justice  only  negative  assist¬ 
ance.  If  you  prove  that  Deane  was  the  victim,  and 
you  not  the  criminal,  you  can’t  tell  them  who  the 
criminal  is,  or  give  them  any  information  about 
Deane.” 

“  No,”  said  George,  very  quickly ;  “  but  then,  you 
know,  Routh  can.” 

Hairiet  dropped  her  hand  off  his  shoulder,  and 
fell  into  a  chair. 

“  You  are  overdone,  Mrs.  Routh,”  George  said, 
tenderly,  as  he  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  resumed 
his  old  manner  of  deferential  affection.  “  You  have 
talked  too  long  and  too  much  about  this  murder,  and 
it  has  been  too  much  for  you.  I  ought  to  have  seen 
that  before.  We  won’t  say  another  word  about  it, 
until  I  have  consulted  Routh.  How  shocked  he  will 
be  1  I  will  think  of  all  you  have  said ;  but  I  will  do 


nothing  to-day.  1  can’t  even  wait  to  see  him  now, 
for  I  must  get  down  to  The  Mercury  office  by  four. 
I  must  leave  you  now.” 

“  You  are  sure  you  will  do  nothing  until  we  have 
seen  you  again  ?  ”  Harriet  smd,  faintly.  “  George, 
let  nothing  induce  you  to  mention  the  matter  at  Tne 
Mercury.  Only  think  of  the  godsend  a  hint  would 
bo  to  them." 

“  I  ’ll  take  care,”  said  George.  “  I  will  not  stir  in 
the  matter  till  1  have  talked  it  over  thoroughly  with 
yon.” 

“  Yon  will  stay  here,  George,  of  course,”  smd  Har¬ 
riet,  kindly,  holding  out  her  hand,  but  without-  ris¬ 
ing.  “  We  have  a  room  at  your  disposal  now,  you 
know.” 

“  Thank  yon,  Mrs.  Routh,  I  will ;  but  1  don’t  think 
I  shall  be  more  than  a  day  or  two  in  London,  unless 
1  should  be  detained  by  this  sad  business.” 

“  Are  you  going  back  to  Amsterdam  ?  ”  asked 
Harriet 

“  No,”  said  George ;  “  I  am  going  to  my  mother.” 

“  1  was  right,”  Harriet  said,  when  she  was  alone, 
as  she  lay  ^k  in  her  chair,  pale  and  exhausted. 
“  I  thought  the  one  strong  motive,  the  motive  which, 
though  late  aroused,  has  Men  strong  enough  to  save 
George  Dallas  from  himself,  would  be  powerful  now. 
Twice  his  mother  has  helped,  has  saved,  at  his  ex¬ 
pense,  his  worst,  his  involuntary  enemy.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  work  upon,  but  that  has  suc¬ 
ceeded.” 

Harriet  was  right  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not 
quite  right.  Another  motive  hod  helped  the  end 
she  desired  to  gain,  and  George  named  it  to  his  own 
heart  as  he  walxed  down  to  The  Mercury  office,  by 
the  name  of  Clare  Carruthers. 

“You  are  a  wonderful  woman,  Harry,”  smd 
South,  when  Harriet  had  concluded  the  brief  state¬ 
ment  into  which  she  condensed  her  report  of  the  in¬ 
terview  between  herself  and  George.  But,  though 
he  spoke  in  a  tone  of  strong  admiration,  and  his  face 
relaxed  into  a  look  of  intense  relief,  he  did  not  hold 
her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her  passionately  now. 
“  You  are  a  wonderful  woman,  and  this  danger  is 
escaped.” 

She  smiled  a  little  bitterly,  very  sadly,  as  she 
said,  — 

“  I  don’t  know.  At  all  events,  it  is  once  more 
tided  over.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

TRK  AMKRIOAX  LBTTEBS. 

Stewart  South  was  as  hard  a  man  as  could 
readily  be  found,  but  his  hardness  was  not  proof 
against  his  meeting  with  George  Dallas,  and  he 
showed  Harriet  how  great  a  trial  it  was  to  him,  and 
how  much  he  feared  his  own  constancy,  when  he 
told  her  he  thought  she  had  better  not  be  present  at 
their  meeting.  The  curse  of  an  unholy  alliance  had 
fallen  upon  these  two,  and  was  now  beginning  to 
inake  itself  felt.  Each  was  desirous  to  conceal  from 
the  other  the  de-vices  to  which  they  were  compelled 
to  resort,  in  order  to  keep  up  the,  false  appearances 
to  which  they  were  condemned;  in  all  their  life 
there  was  no  time  in  which  they  were  free  from  re¬ 
straint,  except  in  solitude.  But,  though  the  effect 
-was  in  each  case  the  same,  the  origin  was  widely 
different  Harriet  suffered  for  her  husband’s  sake  ; 
he,  entirely  for  his  oWn.  He  had  calculated  that  if 
anything  in  his  appearance,  voice,  and  manner  should 
escape  his  control,  George  would  be  certain  to  im¬ 


pute  it  to  the  natural  feelings  of  horror  and  regret 
with  which  he  would  have  received  the  intelligence 
conveyed  to  him  by  Harriet,  of  George’s  discovery 
of  the  identity  of  the  murdered  man. 

“You  had  better  remain  up  stairs  until  I  call 
you,”  South  had  said  to  Harriet,  “  when  Dallas 
comes  to  dinner.  It  will  be  easier  for  you,”  he  add¬ 
ed.  Harriet  was  sitting  listlessly  by  her  dressing- 
table,  while  he  spoke,  and  he  sto^  behind  her  chair, 
and  looked  gloomily  at  the  reflection  of  her  face  in 
the  glass. 

She  smiled  faintly.  “  Thank  you,  Stewart,”  she 
said ;  “  it  will  be  easier.”  Then,  after  a  brief  pause, 
“  Would  you  very  much  mind  my  not  going  down 
to  dinner  at  all  ?  ” 

So  far  from  minding  it.  South  instantly  felt  that 
her  absence  would  be  a  great  relief.  It  would  en¬ 
able  him  to  sound  George  thoroughly,  to  scheme 
upon  whatever  discoveries  he  should  make  concern¬ 
ing  his  future  plans ;  and  then,  Harriet  had  done  all 
the  hard  work,  had  prepared  the  way  for  him,  had 
got  over  the  difficulty  and  the  danger.  A  little  un- 
^easantness,  some  disagreeable  emotion,  must  in¬ 
deed  be  encountered,  that  was  inevitable ;  but  every¬ 
thing  might  m  off  well,  and  if  so,  Harriet’s  restrain¬ 
ing  presence,  Harriet’s  face  with  its  constant  reminder 
in  it,  would  be  much  better  out  of  sight. 

“  Not  at  all,”  he  answered.  “  Stay  up  stairs  if 
you  like.  I  ’ll  tell  Dallas  you  are  a  little  knocked 
up,  but  will  be  all  right  in  the  morning.” 

“  He  will  not  be  surprised,  I  dare  say,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  “  though  it  was  not  my  way  to  be  knocked 
up,  formerly.” 

“  Nor  to  be  always  harping  on  one  string,  either ; 
and  I  can’t  say  there’s  a  ^ange  for  the  better,” 
said  Routh,  roughly.  Once  or  twice  of  late  the  in¬ 
nate  ruffianism  of  the  man  had  come  out  towards 
her,  from  whom  it  had  once  been  so  scrupulously 
concealed.  But  she  did  not  heed  it ;  not  a  quiver 
crossed  the  drooping  rigid  face,  at  which  South 
once  more  glanced  covertly  before  he  left  the  room. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  tell  whether  she 
had  even  heard  him. 

South  went  do-wn  to  the  well-appointed  dining¬ 
room,  so  different  to  the  scene  of  the  dinners  of 
which  George  had  formerly  partaken,  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  guest.  Wherever  Harriet  was,  neat¬ 
ness  and  propriety  never  were  absent,  but  there 
was  something  more  than  neatness  and  propriety  in 
South’s  house  now.  Nevertheless,  the  look  which 
the  master  of  the  house  cast  upon  the  well-laid, 
well-lighted  table,  with  its  perfect,  unobtrusive,  un¬ 
pretentious  appointments,  was  full  of  gloom.  He 
wished  he  had  not  come  down  so  soon ;  the  inevi¬ 
table  meeting  assumed  a  more  portentous  aspect 
with  every  minute  that  it  was  delayed ;  he  wished 
he  had  not  told  Harriet  to  remain  in  her  room. 
The  fact  was.  South  was  staggered  by  the  first  fail¬ 
ure  of  his  plans.  Everything  had  gone  so  right 
with  him ;  his  calculations  had  been  fulfilled  so  ex¬ 
actly,  so  unfailingly,  until  now,  and  this  unexpected 
accident  had  befallen  through  a  blunder  of  his  own. 
True,  Harriet  had  met  it  with  amazing  tact,  and 
had  so  treated  it,  that  if  only  it  could  be  further 
dexterously  managed,  it  might  be  turned  to  ulti¬ 
mate  advantage,  and  an  incalculable  strengthening 
of  his  position.  Let  him  keep  his  thoughts  to  that 
view  of  the  question,  and  keep  his  nerves  still. 
Were  they  going  to  play  him  false  now,  his  nerves, 
which  had  never  fail^  him  before  ?  So  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art  South  passed  a  very  unpleasant  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  his  expected  guest  arrivM.  He  had 
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just  had  recourse,  as  much  in  weakness  as  in  nervous¬ 
ness,  to  a  flask  of  brandy  whieh  stood  on  the  side- 
boai^,  and  had  drank  oflT  half  a  glassful,  when  a 
knock  at  the  door  was  quickly  answered  by  ^e 
grave  and  correct  man-servMt,  who  formed  an  im¬ 
portant  and  eminently  respectable  feature  of  the 
unproved  household  of  the  Rouths,  and  the  well- 
known  quick  tread  of  Dallas  crossed  the  hall. 

[To  be  eoDtlnued.] 
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The  last  number  of  the  Saturday  Review  is  very 
severe  on  Sala’s  Life  of  Hogarth. 

M.  DE  Lamartine  has  been  appealing  again  to 
the  public,  asking  them  to  subscribe  to  the  first  four 
volumes  of  his  “  Memoirs,”  which  are  finished  and 
ready  for  press.  In  the  event  of  his  not  living  to 
complete  the  entire  work,  these  will  form,  he  states, 
a  separate  series. 

M.  DE  Montalembert,  it  is  announced,  is  con¬ 
valescent,  after  his  long  and  painful  illness.  The 
third  volume  of  his  “  History  of  the  Monks  of  the 
West”  is  just  out.  It  is  inscribed,  in  a  Latin  dedi¬ 
cation,  to  Lord  Dunraven,  who  accompanied  the 
author  during  his  visit  to  Iona. 

A  Russian  paper  gives  a  curious  Item  of  news 
from  Wilna.  The  Russian  authorities  have  recently 
seized,  confiscated,  and  mutilated  a  bronze  statue  of 
the  Goddess  Flora,  which  stood  in  the  park  of  a 
Polish  gentleman,  near  the  city  just  named.  They 
were  under  the  impression  that  it  was  an  image  of 
some  Roman  Catholic  saint  1 

The  English  critics  are  loud  in  their  praises  of 
Dickens’s  Christmas  Story  for  1866.  “The  Boy  at 
Mugby,”  says  the  London  Review,  “  though  not  per¬ 
haps  destined  to  so  certain  an  Immortmity  as  the 
Fat  Boy  in  “  Pickwick,”  will  still  find  a  station  for 
himself  where  book  characters  are  recorded.”  The 
same  writer  thinks  “  there  is  the  germ  of  a  novel  in 
the  story  of  the  sick  girl  and  Bar^x.” 

It  is  reported  in  Paris  that  the  Shah  of  Persia  is 
about  to  follow  the  example  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
in  bringing  an  action  for  libel  against  a  French 
writer.  The  writer  in  question  is  M.  de  Goblneau, 
late  charge  d’affaires  at  Teheran,  and  the  libel  com¬ 
plained  of  occurs  in  a  book  he  has  lately  published, 
entitled  “  Lea  religions  et  les  philosophies  de  I’Asie 
Centrale.” 

We  learn  by  the  Paris  journals  that  among  the 
candidates  for  the  fauleuil  vacant  at  the  Academy 
by  the  death  of  hL  de  Barante  are  the  prince  of 
feuilletoni*tes,  'Theophile  Gautier ;  the  critic  of  the 
Dthats,  Jules  Janin ;  the  historian  Henri  Martin ; 
the  author  of  “  La  Famille  Benoiton,”  Victorien 
Sardou;  and  the  composer  of  “Martha  de  Saint 
Georges,”  M.  Halevy.  This  fauteuU  was  the  one 
occu{Hed  by  Voltaire. 

The  a  thenceum  says  that  two  of  Reynolds’s  skctch- 
Ixwks,  containing  the  first  draughts  of  some  of  his 
inimitable  heads,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
Wellington  Furse,  Vicar  of  Staines,  Middlesex, 
England.  Mr.  Fursc’s  great-grandmother  was  Rey¬ 
nolds’s  sister,  and  his  grandmother,  the  painter’s 
niece,  stayed  with  Reynolds  a  long  time  in  London, 
during  the  height  of  his  fame.  Many  stories  about 
him  are  preserved  in  the  family,  notably  one  of  his 


fear  lest  the  secret  of  his  mixing  his  colors  should 
be  made  public.  The  inmates  cH  his  own  house  did 
not  know  it,  for  he  sent  one  relation  to  one  shop  to 
buy  some  of  his  Ingredients,  and  another  person  to 
a  second  shop  to  buy  other  colors,  and  kept  the 
mixing  of  them  a  great  secret  The  sketch-books  j 
in  question  were  found  a  few  years  ago  by  their 

§  resent  owner  among  the  papers  of  his  uncle,  Mr. 

'urse,  of  Halsdon,  North  Devon,  the  son  of  Rey¬ 
nolds’s  niece,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  authen¬ 
ticity,  even  if  the  sketches  did  not  prove  them¬ 
selves. 

A  SMART  nwt  of  a  French  Inshop  is  reported  by 
the  Parisian  journals.  An  abb6,  editor  of  a  relig¬ 
ious  paper,  was  indicted  for  having  discu-ssed  politi¬ 
cal  questions  in  the  columns  of  the  journal  under  his 
direction.  The  bishop  of  his  diocese,  who  was  in 
court  during  the  trial,  was  invited  by  the  Procu- 
reur-G^neral  to  take  a  seat  on  the  bench.  “  No,” 
replied  he  ;  “  the  place  of  honor  to-day  is  by  the 
side  of  the  accused.”  The  abb^  was  acquitted. 

Dr.  Leitner,  of  the  Lahore  College  in  India, 
has  lately  made  an  excursion  into  the  central  por¬ 
tions  of  Thibet,  where  he  states  he  has  succeeded 
In  collecting  vocabularies  of  the  hitherto  entirely 
unknown  dialects  of  Dardistan.  He  intends  return¬ 
ing  to  England  next  year,  to  read  a  paper  before 
the  Geographical  Society  on  his  travels.  He  is  the 
first  European  who  has  ever  been  at  Ghilzit.  The 
same  gentleman  is  preparing  a  Grammar  of  the 
Cashmere  language. 

There  is  a  well-known  Greek  story  of  a  penni¬ 
less  man  who,  going  out  with  a  rope  in  his  hand  to 
hang  himself,  found  a  purse  of  money,  which  in¬ 
duced  him  to  throw  the  rope  away,  whereas  the 
owner  of  the  purse,  coming  back  to  look  for  his 
property  and  finding  only  the  rope  instead,  straight¬ 
way  hanged  himself  A  still  more  curious  tale  of  a 
similar  kind  Is  told  by  the  China  papers.  In  the 
native  city  of  Shanghai  the  p^nts  of  a  young  l.ady 
lately  married,  having  fallen  into  distressed  circum¬ 
stances,  applied  to  her  for  assistance,  and  her  hus¬ 
band  allowed  her  to  give  them  a  coat  for  the  purpose 
of  being  pawned.  The  daughter,  however,  being 
anxious  to  render  further  aid  without  her  husband’s 
knowledge,  secreted  sixteen  dollars  in  the  pocket  of 
the  coat.  The  old  man  did  not  discover  this,  and 
took  it  to  a  pawnbroker,  who,  noticing  the  money 
on  unfolding  the  garment,  kept  his  counsel,  and 
quietly  advanced  two  dollars.  Soon  after  the  hus¬ 
band  discovered  that  his  wife  had  given  the  sixteen  j 
dollars  to  her  father,  and  made  so  much  noise  about 
it  that  the  young  lady  disposed  of  herself  by  hang¬ 
ing.  In  this  way  the  news  of  the  robbery  committ^ 
by  the  pawnbroker  became  known  to  the  parents, 
and  the  old  mother  took  the  matter  so  much  to 
heart  that  she  poisoned  herself  with  opium.  Lastly, 
the  pawnbroker,  getting  alarmed  on  hearing  that 
his  dishonesty  h^  already  caused  two  d^ths, 
drowned  himself  in  a  well.  This  story  Is  very 
characteristic  of  the  Chinese  feelings  In  regard  to 
life,  and  similar  incidents  not  unfrequently  occur. 
Some  years  ago,  for  instance,  an  accomplished  young 
lady  at  Canton,  who  had  been  unfortunately  married 
to  a  coarse  and  stupid  husband,  was  bewailing  her 
fate  to  a  party  of  sisters  and  female  cousins,  and 
declared  her  intention  of  committing  suicide.  On 
thb  the  other  young  ladies  declared  that,  since  such 
was  married  life,  they  would  die  too;  and  so  the 
whole  bevy  of  them  joined  hands  together,  and. 


